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America Honors 
Service to Man, 


Says President 

No Monuments Erected to 

Mere Financial Success, He 
Explains at Dedication of 
Park as War Memorial. 


Address Delivered 
At Hammond, Ind. 


| of That City Mr. | 


Coolidge Finds Typical of 
Progressive Spirit Shown 
In Nation’s History. 


The people of the United States stand 


in respectful reverence before the things | 


that are unseen, President Coolidge de- 
clared on June 14 in the course of an 
address on the occasion of the dedica- 


tion of the Wicker Memorial Park to | 


World War veterans at Hammond, Ind. 
America, the President said, dedicates 


no monuments to merely financial and | 


economic success, but the country is filled 
with memorials to those who have done 
service for their fellow men. 
“It is but a passing glance,’ 
tinued, “that we bestow upon wealth 
and place, compared with that which we 
pour out upon courage, patriotism and 
character. When one of your Western 


, 


young men is the first to fly from Amer- ! 


ica to Eur®Ope our country hails with the 
popular acclaim so spontaneous, so gen- 


uine, as to disclose the true values of our | 


national character.” 
Park Designed for Recreation. 

The President stopped at Hammond to 
deliver the address while en route to the 
Smte Game Lodge, Black Hills, South 
Dakota, where the summer White House 
will be established. The Wicker Me- 
morial is in the nature of a recreation 
4 park. ; 

The full text of the President’s ad- 


sess follows: 
” llow Citizens: 


This section represents a phase of life 
which is typically: American. A few, 


short years ago” if was an uninhabited) standardization ‘tio 


avea of sand and plain. Today it is a 
gvéat industrial metropolis. The people 
oi this region have been creating one 
of the most fascinating epics. The fame 
of it, reaching to almost every quarter 
of the globe, has drawn hither the ener- 
getic pioneer spirits ef many different 
races all eager to contribute their share 
and to receive in return the abundant 
rewards which advancing enterprise cah 
give. When your eminent Representa- 
tive in Congress, Will R. Wood, whorhas 
long served this district with so much 
ability and fidelity, supported by your 
two distinguished Senators, called. upon 
me with a company of nearly 90 of your 
prominent citizens to invite me to be 
present at the dedication of Wicker Me- 
morial Park, the appeal which this occa- 
sion made became irresistible. Here are 


{Continaed on Page 2, Coleen 1.) 


Recommends Contract 
For Porto Rico Mail 


Shipping Board Proposes 
Award Be Made to New York 
& Porto Rieo S. S. Co. 


Recommendation that the New York 
and Porto Rico Steamship Company be 
awarded a contract for carrying mail be- 
tween San Juan, P. R., and Santo Do- 
mingo City, Haiti, was made by the 
United States Shipping Board June 14 
to the, Postmaster General, Harry S. 


New. 5 


The full text of the board’s statement | 


follows: 

The Shipping Board has today adopted 
a resolution recommending to the: Post- 
master General that a comtract for 
carrying mail between San Juan, P. R., 
and Santo Domingo City, on the Island 
of Haiti, be awarded to the New York 
and Porto Rico Steamship Company. The 
contract would be in connection with a 
proposed new service to be established 
by the line between these ports. At the 
present time the line is operated directly 
between New York and San Juan. 

Compensation at $2 per Mile. 

The rate of compensaton 
posed contract is §2 per mile and the dis- 
tance covered is 225 miles. A weekly 
schedule of sailings is to be maintained. 
The vessels which are operated in this 
service are the SSs. Codmo, of 7,057 
tons, and the San Lorenzo, a_ 6,576-ton 
vessel. Both of these are combination 
and passenger-cargo ships of 15142 knots 
speed. 

The rate of the contract was deter- 
mined on consulation of the Ocean Mail 
Act of 1891, which allowed $2 per statute 
mile on vessels of 5,000 tons having 16 
knots speed. 

At the present time there are no ships 
in this run in any way comparable to 
the Coamo and San Lorenzo. The recom- 
mendation of the Board is therefore 
made with a view to increasing the 
transportation facilities between the Re: 
public of San Domingo and the United 
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Study to be Made in kurope 





On Production PerMan-Hour 


| Efficiency of Foreign W orkers to Be Com- 


| 
| 


pared WethThat of Americans. 


| An investigation into the efficiency of ; words, it has sought to develop the in- 


labor in various European countries, will | 
be undertaken by the Assistant Commis- | 


sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Dr. Charles E. Baldwin, who sailed from 
New York on June 14. His studies will 
be carried on in Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and Italy. 


pose of the inquiry to be made by Dr. 
Baldwin was made orally by Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics,” said 
Commissioner Stewart, 
time been endeavoring to 
mation upon the efficiency 


obtain infor- 
of labor, by 


in the industries based upon the unit of 
| - . . 
production in that industry. 


“has for some | 


: - ! 
‘ which is meant the output per man-hour 


In other | 


formatjon as to wages, which is what 
the worker receives for his time, so as 
to show the other side, that is, what 
the worker gives the employer for the 
wages he receives. 
American Data Available. 
*“This work has been pretty well de- 


veloped in the United States, but very 
; little information is available as to the 
Announcement of the scope and pur- | 


efficiency of labor in foreign countries. 
Mere statements of wages in an Ameri- 
can woolen mill or in tke English or 
Scotch mills, say, of weavers, means 
nothing unless you, know hw many 
yards of cloth the American weaver 
produces ina given time as against the 
English weaver. 
**Dr. Baldwin goes 
velop 


to Europe to de- 
this information in regard 


CContinued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





Business Man Found 


To Realize Benefits 
Of Standardization 


Still Great Opportranity for 
Economy and Production 
and Distributiom, Says 
Director Burgess. 


Although the standardization move- 
ment is growing rapidly im the United 
States and also abroad, business execu- 
tives have begun to realize there is still 
a vast opportunity for economy in pro- 
duction and distribution by extending its 
scope, the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, Dr. 
George K. Burgess, said orally June 14. 
'He said the industry, and commerce of 
not only America but of 20 foreign coun- 
tries were being revolutionized by adap- 
tation of science to the \transactios of 

every-day business. 
| ~aghenomema 





¥ ie the 
~ has beef’ ac- 
companied almost within the past 
half century, and thé greater#part of 
this growth lies in th@ last 25-year pe- 
riod, with constantly reasing ‘activity 
from decade to decade, xr. Burgess said. 
| “Recently even the wress from year 
to year is marked wi gape con- 
tributions and exten: of stope, af- 
fecting international well as national 
relations, securing e mies of produc- 
tion and  distributiéfi, imaprdying the 
standard of living, mand influencing in 
many Ways adva eously our whole 
modern civilization 

“This progiess i 
been accompanied? 
opments, associa 
upon or otherwise felated direetly or in- 
directly to it, Suc are advances in 
science and engineering, industrial de- 
velopment, extension,of transportation 
and communication fagilities, the, forma- 
tion of engineering” 
recently trade associations, the establish- 
ment of national stehardization and re- 
| seareh laboratoties/as® Well as a multi- 
‘tude of large and small laboratories set 
up by industry and foundations, and last, 
the formation of national and even inter- 
| national agencies to deal with standards 


[Cortinued on Page 4, 
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‘President to Observe 


Methods of Forestry 


| to Summer White House 
in Black Halls. 


| summe? in the Black Hills, will have an 
opportunity to study the various methods 
of administration and development of 
national forests, in one of the earliest 
examples of American forestry, a mil- 
lion-acre tract that lies close to the 
summer White House, the Department 
of Agriculture announced on June 14. 

The full text of the statement issued 


| by the Department follows: 


Custer State Park in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, adjoins the Black Hills 
National Forest and the Harney National 
Forest, which furnish one of the earliest 
examples of forest management in the 
United States. The President will have 
the opportunity of making himself at 
home on annillion-acre Federal forest es- 
tate. 

The State park of 60,0G@ acres, where 
the Summer White House is located, is 
adjacent to the Harney National Forest 
and a few miles south o£ the Black Hills 
National Forest, This <gark was the 
southeast corner of the i 
Forest until the F 
changed it, as ajso 
lands scattered 
holdings. The twos 
Presidens Cleveland a 
area 1,135,167" 


landy 50,000 ac 8) 





Government 
h are in the 
Preserve and 


. Colunu 3.) 


ran 


ineree 


ieties amt more | 


Early Example Is Leeated Close | 


President Coolidge, while spending the | 


Colored Tile Being Used 
For Paving in Sweden 


The use of colored' tile for street 
paving in Sweden is reported in advices 
to the Department of Commerce from 
the American Consulate General at 
Stockholm, and made public June 14. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Colored tile manufactured from, gray 
slate clay have been used recently for 
paving streets in Stockholm and several 
other Swedish cities. © \ 

The paving has been given an attrac- 
tive appearance by the different colors 
of tile used, among which are yellow, 
brown and blue. 

The wearing quality of the tile pav- 
ing is reported as good as stone, and 
the cost of paving is lower. 

Manufacture of these tiles is reported 
to be developing into an important in- 
dustry in Sweden. E:xportation to Ger- 
many and Denmark is growing steadily. 


Course in History. 


- Urged. for 


Col. MacNideas th Tribute to 
Flag, Reviews American 
Wars for Liberty. 


” 


ad 


A course in American history, prop- 
erly taught for those persons who would 
destroy for one reason or another the 
national defense establishment of the 
United States, was prescribed by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Hanford Mac- 
Nider, in an address at Bound Brook, N. 
J., on June 14, on the occasion of the 
observance of the 150th anniversary of 
the adoption of the American flag. 

The full text of Colonel MacNider’s 
address follows: 

All over our nation tribute is being 
paid today to the flag. To those of us 
gathered here comes the distinction of 
standing where that flag first challenged 
the enemies of our country. Here it was 
born as a flag of battle. Here it first 
went forward as a standard under which 
men should march to a citizenship until 
that day unknown to the world. 

It came as a host strengthening and 
inspiring our Revolutionary fathers 
under arms. In itself it became an army 
with banners that would evermore march 
with American men in defense of Ameri- 
ca’s integrity. 

Every generation of Americans since 
that day have rallied around it, gone 
forth beneath it, fought and sacrificed 
for it, died with their eyes upon it happy 
in the thought that they had helped to 
hold it high. 

3 Symbol of Liberty. 

Their lives have made it the world’s 
great symbol of liberty and given it the 
soul-stirring tradition and character 
that have drawn to it men ofall nations 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 1.3 


Chief of Constabulary 
In Nicaragua Named 


Lieut. Col. E. R. Beadle to Com.- | 


mand Guardia Nacional Cama- 
posed of Marines, 


Lieutenant Colonel E. R, Beadle, Ma- 


rine Corps, has been designated for duty 


las chief of the “‘*Guardia Nacional,’? or , 
Marine constabulary, appointed for Nic- | 
aragua in accordance with plans mapped | |! 


out by Col. Henry L. Stimson, personal 
representative of President Coolidge in 
the Nicaraguan troubles, it was an- 


mounced June 14 at Marine headquarters. | 


Orders were issued to Colonel Beadle, 
who now is cn duty at the Marine Base 
at Parris Island, S. C, to report for 
temporary, duty at headquarters in 
Washington. Upon completion ‘of this 
temporary duty he is to proceed —to 
Corinto to assume command of the 
**Guardia Nacional.”” 
** Colonel Beadle was born in Virginia 
7m = 1878, and enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in 1898. He was commissioned a 
second lieutenant im 1913, 


to | 


Pacifists 


| 
| 
| 
_ Turn to Back 


| 


| Charged Against 


big Broadcasters 


People’s Pulpit Association | 


Contests for Wave Length 
Assigned Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 


Precedence Claimed 
Over Jazz Programs 


Commission Makes Formal An- 
nouncement Revised Allo- 
cations Go Into Effect 
June 15. 


On the eve of the effective date of the 
new radio broadcasting allocations, 
which will alter the conditions of opera- 
tion of most of the program stations in 
the United States, the Federal Radio 
Commission heard charges, June 14, lev- 
eled against Station WJZ, owned by the 
Radio Corporation of America, to the 
effect that it is part of an organization 
which is moving toward “a great radio 
monopoly.” 

The charges were made at a_ public 
hearing before the Commission by rep- 
resentatives of Station WBBR, of Ross- 
ville, N. Y., owned and operated by the 
People’s Pulpit Association, which seeks 
to be placed on the frequency allocated 
WJZ, namely 660 kilocycles (454.3 me- 
ters). 

Precedence Over Jazz Programs. 

Following the taking of testimony, in 
which the aims and purposes of the op- 
erators of WBBR—who insisted they 
were non-religious but carried a message 
to the people which was “far more im- 
portant than the jazz type of program,” 
which, they said, was characteristic of 
WJC—were related in detail, and in 
which representatives of the Radio Cor- 
poration and of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company explained their aims and 
purposes and defended their assignment, 
the Commission took the dispute under 


Meanwhile, Station R must shift 
its frequency at 3 a.m, June 15, to 
1,170. kilocycles (256.3 mefers), changing 
its conditions of operatién along ‘With 
about 600 of the 700 stations in the radio 
log as announced earlier} by the Con- 
mission. : 

Decisions «in cases of disputed fre- 
quencies ar@ usually reached by the Con- 
nission within a week after the public 
hearing, thé decision in this case is ex- 
pected within that time £ 

Reallocations Effective. 

The formal announcem@ht of the June 
15 alloeations, which wilB require prac- 
tically all listeners to look elsewhere on 
the dials of their receiving sets for their 
favorite stations, follows m full text: 

; “At 3 o’elock, local ard time, on 

| Wednesday morning, J 15, the new 
frequency allocation for broadcasting 
stations ordered by the: Bederal Radio 
Commission will go into ct. 

“The Commission has ®equested the 
Department of Commerce @ instruct its 


[Continued on Page 8, Golxamn 5.) 


Tax on Imported Cotton 


The Tariff Division of the Department 
of Commerce on June 14 announced the 


establishment by France of a special tax 
on imported cotton. 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


lows: 

A special tax of 1 france per 100 kilos, 
gross weight, ‘has been established in 
France on seed cotton, ginned, carded 
and absorbent cotton and cotton waste 
imported and declared for consumption. 


The special tax is not applicable in the | 


Sarse and in Algeria, nor to cotton de- 
clared for warehousin, transit, or trans- 
shipment. The tax is to be collected by 
the customs under the same conditions 
and regulation as import duties. 


Established by France 


| Complete 
| | 
| and Index 
of every article 
in this issue will 
| be found on the 
| Back Page. 
The News Sum- 
mary isclassified 
by Topics every 
day for the com- 


venience of the 
| reader. a 
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will is 
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—Thomas Jefferson, 
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| Radio Monopoly Sale of Mail Planes Necessary, — |Ruline Requested 


Ruling Requested 


Postmaster General Explains | On Questions Put 


Writes to New York Attoriey That Auction 


Will Be In Accordance With Law. 


The sale at public auction of 29 Doug- 
lass air mail planes, which is to be held 
by the Post Office Department June 16, 


is in acordance with law, the Postmaster 
General, Harry S. New, advised Horace 
G. Knowles, New York City, in a letter 
made public on June 16 by the Post Of- 
fice Department. Mr. New in his letter 
said the -air mail service was operated 
by the Department as an experiment and 
to demonstrate for the benefit of private 
capital the feasibility of carrying mail 
by air. 

“Congress enacted very direct and ex- 
plicit legislation during the last session,” 
Mr. New’s letter said, ‘“‘which authorizes 
and directs the steps that are now in 
process of being taken to transfer the 
air mail from Government to private 
operation, and the whole subject was 


Proposal to Consolidate 


Two Ship Lines Rejected | 


The United States Shipping Board on | 


June 14 rejected a proposal to consoli- 


date the American Diamond Line and | 


the America France Line. The lines 
ply between north Atlantic and Euro- 


pean ports. 


fully and freely discussed as reference 
to debates will make plain.” 

Since 1918 to June 30, 1927, the Gov- 
ernment spent on the air mail service a 
little more than $16,000,000, on all 
phases of the operation, Mr. New said, 
and added that “about $4,000,000 worth 
of tangible assets will be transferred to 
other Government agencies, or sold, as 
provided by law.” 


The full text of Mr. New’s letter fol- | 


lows: 
June 15, 1927, 

Horace G. Knowles, Esq., 

Attorney at -Law, 

26 E. Fortieth St., New York City. 

My dear Sir: 

I have your letter of June 11 and note 
its contents with reference to a news re- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Approval Is Given 
Nine- Agreements 


On Shipping Rates 


| Affect Traffic From Northern 


The full text of the Board’s statement | 


follows: 


A proposal to consolidate the Ameri- 


can Diamond Line and_ the 
France Line was rejected by the Board 
today, on the ground that no reduction 
in operatihg costs could be effected by 
any such change. 

The Diamond Line operates 16 ves- 
sels between North Atlantic ports and 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. The America 
France Line has nine vessels running 
between North Atlantic ports and Havre 
and Dunkirk. 


Foreigners Ask Price 


Of Over-Ocean Planes 


Inquiries From Germany and 


Argentina Received by 
Commerce Department. 


for 
similar 


Foreign inquiries 
American airplanes, to those 
have been received by the Department 
of Commerce, the Department announced 


;on June 14. The full text of the an- 


nouncement follows: 

That the recent epochal flights of 
Lindbergh and Chamberlin-were of di- 
rect trade promotional value is indicated 
by the fact that in the space three days 
the Automotive Divsion of the 
merce Department has received two 
cabled inquiries from Germany and 


- 3 ’ iw. . : ' : : : . : 
Argentina relative to the purchase of | The line is a general service maintained 


| by 


duplicates of the planes used in the 
respective flights. 


The inquiry from Argentina stated 


that money had been raised to finance a | 


flight across the South Atlantic via 
Brazil and Dawar, Senegal, Africa. For 
this trip it is proposed to use an Ameri- 
can plane and quotations were asked, 
c. i. £., Buenos Aires, on the same types 
as were used by the two American trans- 
oceanic flyers. These quotations were 
furnished within 24 hours after receipt 


| of the inquiry. 


In connection with Argentine aviation, 
it is pointed out by the Automotive Divi- 
sion that the President of the Republic 
on~ June 10 requested congressional 
authorization to spend the sum of $1,- 
605,000 for a national aviation school 
at Buenos Aires, an air port and various 
operations of the new civil 
bureau. 


Receivers Keep Down 


Naval Reserve Costs | 


Expenditures $350 Monthly to | 


Administer $11,000,000 
Assets at Elk Hills. 


Administration of the $11,000,000 of 
assets involved in the receivership of 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk 
Hills, Calif.) which resulted from the 


America | 


quotations on | 


Com- | 





i; Post 


aviation | 





Europe and From America 
to Dutch East 
Indies 


Nine rate conference agreements, pro- 
viding for cooperative working arrange- 
ments between shipping lines, on the 
basis of division of earnings, for space 
furnished,, and for uniformity of rates 
on passengers and cargoes were approved 
on June 14 by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The agreements were filed 
in accordance with Section 15 of the 
Shipping Act, which requires private 
shipping companies to seek the Boarfd’s 
approval before any working conference 
agreement may beeome*operative. 

Six of the agreements were entered 
into by the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company with other companies. 
Another agreement was filed by the 
Java-New York Line, with other lines 
operating in the trade between Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States and 


the Dutch East Indies. Another was an 
| organization agreement of the Outward 


Continental North Pacific Freight Con- 
ference, covering traffic in European 


Le | ports to Pacific ports of the United 
used in the recent trans-Atlantic flights, .} ; ” 


States, and still another-an agreement 
between the Standard Fruit and Steam- 
ship Company and the Cuyamel Fruit 
Company, providing for uniform rates in 
connection with traffic between New 
Orleans, La., and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

An agreement filed by the Java-New 
York Line, in accordance with the terms 
of Section 15 of the Shipping Act, was 
approved by the Shipping Board today. 


Steomvaart Maatschappy “Neder- 
land,” Rotterdamsche Lioyd, Holland 
America Line, Ocean Transport Com- 
pany, Ltd., in the trade between Atlantic 


; and Gulf ports of the United States and 
| the Dutch East Indies. 7 


Terms of Agreement Given. 
The agreement is a cooperative work- 
ing arrangement between the lines, pro- 
viding for division of earnings on the 


[[Continuwed on Page 3, Column 4.] 


|New One-Cent Pestal 


NE SS SR ee 


t 


| 
} 


Cards Being Issued 


Office An- 
nounces Orders for. Sub- 
Agencies Being Filled. 


Department 


The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- | 


eral, R. S. Regar, has just announced, 


| that the new style one cent postal cards 


are now being shipped to sub-agencies 
as stock orders are filled and will grad- 
ually be made available for issuance on 
postmasters’ requisitions from all dis- 
tributing points throughout the country. 

It was explained orally at Mr. Regar’s 


| office that the new style card resulted 


: from 


| cards. 


suit of the Federal Government against | 


L.. Doheny and the Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transport Company, cost 
only $350 amonth, exclusive of geologists 


and technical fees, the Secretary of the | 


Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. was informed 
in a special report receivec June 14. 
The report containing excerpts from 
the remarks of Judge Paul J. McCor- 
mick, of the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, commending the receivers, 


Admiral Harry H. Roussean and J. C. 


| Anderson, 


Appreciation by Court. 
- The full text of the statement of the 
Department of the Navy follows: 
Praise of the work of Rear Admiral 
very H. Rous (CEC), U. S. Navy, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.J 


| tions 


Rear | 


the installation of new printing 
machinery and these cards -are now 
printed in sheets of 40 instead of 48 
Postal ecards in sheets, it was 
pointed out, are used largely by business 
houses that use the card for advertising 
mediums. By printing the cards in 
sheets, the advertisers are able to use 
them in carrying their wares in illustra- 
to their customers, which could 
not be accomplished economically if the 


| printing and illustrating was done on the 


cards individually. 

Otherwise, the size wording, and print- 
ing of these cards remains the same, it 
was declared. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 


iment follows: 


Postmasters and employes of the 
postal service are notified that No. 8 1- 


/ cent cards in sheets are now being man- 


ufactured on the new presses that pro- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.1 


In C. 


Counsel Opposed to Having 


& 0. Hearing 


O. P. Van Sweringen Sup- 
ply Data on Stock Trans- 
actions From 1923. 


Contends Information 
To Be Irrelevant 


on Later 
Purchases and Sales of 


Records Furnished 


Pere Marquette and 
Erie Stocks. 


Counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and O. P. Van Sweringen, chairman of 
the Board of Directors, appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 14 for a ruling as to whether Mr. 
Van Sweringen should be required to 
furnish regarding pur- 
chases and sales of stocks of the C. & O., 
Erie and Pere Marquette railways run- 
ning oack to 1923. 

The appeal was taken from a ruling 
by the. Director of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance, C. D. Mahaffie, who 
is conducting the hearing on the appli- 
cation of the C. & O., for authority to 
acquire stock control of the Erie and 
Pere Marquette. He overruled objec- 
tions by Herbert Fitzpatrick, general 
counsel of the C. & O., to questions 
along these lines propounded by H. W. 
Anderson of counsel for the C. & O. 
minority stockholders who are oppos- 
ing the application. 

@ Director Mahaffie also denied a re- 
quest that the question be referred for 
a ruling to Division 4 of the Commis- 
sion, after which C. & O. counsel asked 
that the record be certified to the full 
Commission for a ruling. 

Data Called Unsatisfactory. 

In response to requests by Mr. An- 
derson, statements had been furnished 
regarding the principal stock transac- 
tions back to the date of the Nickel 
Plate hearing in 1925, but Mr. Anderson 
said the information. was not completely 
satisfactory as he desired it in such 
shape that it could be checked with in- 
formation furnished during the Nickel 
Plate hearing to trace the details of the 
transactions back to the beginning. 
When Mr. Fitzpatrick declared the in- 
formation irrelevant as relating to per- 
sonal affairs rather than to those of the 
applicant C. & O. Company, Mr. Ander- 
son said he recognized that counsel for 
the applicant and for the minority had 
widely different ideas as to the essential 
theory of this case. 


Other questions along similar lines 
were asked, together with one relating 
further details regarding a statement of 
loans made by the Van Sweringen in- 
terests from various banks, to which 
Newton D. Baker, of counsel for Mr. 
Van Sweringen, instructed the witness 
not to answer, and Mr. Baker asked that 
the questions also be referred to the 
Commission. 


The opening session was ,devoted 
mainly to the presentation and identifi- 
cation for the record of a large volume 
of data which had been asked for by 
counsel for the protesting minority 
stockholders, which Director Mahaffie 
had ruled should be furnished, over the 
objections of C. & O. counsel. This data 
included compilations of transactions in 
Erie, Pere Marquette and C. & O., stocks 
by the Vaness Company, the personal 


information 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Time Limit Extended 
For Bond Exchange 


Mr. Mellon Says Offers to Con- 
xert Liberty Issue Total 
About $170,000,000. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, announced on June 14 
that exchange subscriptions for the issue 
of 16 to 20-year Treasury bonds for 
which Second Liberty Loan bonds are 
exchangeable, will remain open until 
June 30. It had been planned by the 
Department of the Treasury to close the 
exchange issue on June 15. 

Mr. Mellons stated that exchange 
subscriptions thus far aggregated ap- 
proximately $170,000,000. This small 


' offering of Liberty bonds in exchange 


for the new issue confirmed the Depart- 
ment’s belief, Mr. Mellon said, that the 
remaining bonds of the Second Liberty 
issue were widely scattered and that 
many of the individual investors were 
not familiar with mvestment securities 
now offered. Under this circumstance, 
he explained that the exchange would 
be necessarily slow and the Department 
is seeking to reach as many of the bond- 
holders as possible by extending the 
time. 
The full text of Mr. Mellon’s an- 
nouncement wilh be printed in the 
issue of June 16, 
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Nation Honors Those Who Serve Their Fellow-Men, 
President Says in Dedicating Park to War Veterans 


Address Delivered 
At Hammond, Ind. 


America Dedicates No Monu- 
ments to Mere Financial Suc- 
cess, He Explains. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
~ tommunities inspired with a strong civic 
tpirit moving majestically forward, 
serving themselves and their fellow men. 
“Here is life and light and liberty. Here 
* jg a common purpose—working, organiz- 
mg, thinking, building for eternity. 


Early History 
* DF Town Sketched 


While the North Township of Lake 
County, Ind., may not pay tribute to an- 
siquity, it has a freshness and a vigor 
“that makes it all the more inspiring. 
When the Puritan and Cavalier were set- 
tling on the Atlantic seaboard, laying 
the foundations of our Republic, this 
" region was almost unknown. A few ven- 
turesome explorers passing over it had 
‘left it to remain the haunt of the wild 
life and the savage tribes of the midcon- 
“tinent. For a long period it was claimed 
as a part of the French dominions. It 
was not until the treaty of Paris in 1763 
, brought to a close the Seven Years’ War 
- that it passed under English rule. For 
x century and a quarter it remained al- 
, most virgin wilderness until Congress 
organized the Northwest Territory by 
the act of 1787. The Pottawatomie In- 
dians occupied this locality until they 
were removed beyond the Mississippi in 
1836. While white settlers began to ar- 
rive early in the nineteenth century, and 
as early as 1833 a stage route ran along 
the banks of Lake Michigan from De- 
troit to Chicago, this immediate locality 
remained sufficiently unoccupied, so that 
between 1855 and 1860 several thousand 
acres of land were bought for $1.25 an 
acre, and sufficiently wild, so that it is 
related that as late as 1884 one trapper 
taught as many as 1,500 muskrat and 
mink along the banks of the Calumet 
River. When a large plant was built 
in Whiting for the refining and storage 
of petroleum in 1889, not more than half 
a dozen small houses were located there. 
When George H. Hammond started a 
packing plant in the town which bears 
his name, about 1873, the place had 
“few inhabitants. There were only 1,200 
people in East Chicago when it was in- 
corporated in 1893. 

From these meager beginnings these 
three cities, which, with the villages of 
Munster and Highland, make up the 
North Township, now have a_popula- 

“ tion of over 150,000. They have become 

_® great manufacturing center of steel 

~ products, railroad equipment, motor 
trucks, machinery, refined oil, and chem- 
icals. Their assessed valuation is near- 
ing $200,000,000. The value of improve- 
ments completed within the last year, 
now under way, and projected amounts 
to over $325,000,000. To the east is the 
city of Gary, with its immense steel 
plants and a population thought to ex- 
ceed 100,000 people and an annual pay 
roll of scores of millions of dollars. Such 
a rapid development, now rivaling many 
of our oldest cities, is difficult to com- 
prehend. It is inconceivable that it could 
take piace in any land but America. 


Along with the growth of the material | 


side of life has gone the growth of the 
intellectual side of community life. 
While factories have been building, 
schools and libraries have followed. It 
is reported that a scientific survey made 
of one of these cities to determine what 
improvements could be suggested found 
the standards and administration of the 
public-school system so admirable that 
there appeared to be nothing to criticize. 
Advantages Noted 
In Location of City 

ocation has been of considerable im- 
portance in this development. This 
area lies at the southern etremity of 
Lake Michigan, so that ore and other 
raw materials come in by water, while 
it is also close to the great coal fields 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. 


railroads, taking its products easily to a 
great part of our national domain. It 
is near to the center of population, 
which is now located in Indiana, and is 
peculiarly connetced with the growth of 
the great Southwest. 


come to the inescapable conclusion that 
the real foundations on which these com- 
munities rest, the main reliance on which 
they depend, is the character of their 
people. To the underlying strain of na- 
tive stock have been added the industry, 
the skill, the perseverance, and the cour- 
age of many other lands. Many lan- 
guages are spoken here. But consider- 
ing them all, who shall say which are 
making the most valuable contribution, 
which most truly represent the ‘spirit of 
the age, which are the best Americ&ns? 

Patriotism is indigenous to this soil. 
Not the visionary variety which talks of 
love of country but makes no sacrifices 
for it, but the higher, sterner kind, 
which does and dares, defending assaults 
upon its firesides and intrusion upon its 
liberty with a musket in its hands. Yet 
they are orderly, peaceable 


ing only those advantages which come 
from the well-carned rewards of enter- 
prise and industry. 


Such a people always respond when | 


there is need for. military service. At 
the time of the Mexican War, Lake 
County had but a scattering setlement, 
yet 25 or 30 of its men joined a com- 
pany of volunteers which was organized 
by Joseph P. Smith. In the war between 
the North and the South the county had 
but little over 9,000 population, but it 
supplied more than’a thousand men for 
the Union forces. Of that number 78 
died as a result of their service. Almost 
every able-bodied man in the county 
must have gone to the defense of the 
flag. The city of Hammond furnished 
the entire roster of Company A of the 
One Hundred and Sixty-first Volunteer 
Infantry, and other parts of the North- 
west Township responded equaly well in 


; 1 Through | 
this region run the lines of many great | 


people, ! 
neither arrogant nor quarrelsome, seek- | 


the war with Spain. It was not until 
the World War. however, that this town- 
ship made its large contribution for the 
defense of our country. Its record there 
is a most distinguished one. In the 
Second, Eighty-fourth, Eighty-ninth, and 
the Rainbow Divisions there were 6,971 
of your people. Their capacity, courage, 
and military ability are shown by the 
number of citations for distinguished 
service which they received. Hammond, 
East Chicago, and Whiting, all gained 
special recognition in each of the Lib- 
erty loan drives for having raised their 
*full quotas in every call within 24 hours. 
A notable achievement in Hammond was 
the construction of the building fér war 
work called Liberty Hall. Six hundred 
workmen contributing their services, this 
| structure which seated 3,200 people, was 
| erected, painted, and dedicated within 
| eight hours. It was not only as individ- 
uals, but as whole industrial organi- 
zations turning out vast supplies, fur- 
nishing enginerieng and technical skill, 
that this township put its whole re- 
sources at the service of humanity. 


Means Provided 


For Recretatjon 

It was to be expected that aiter the 
victory was won, the men and women 
who accomplished it had turned to their 
peace-time vocations, the strains and dis- 
locations of the war had been somewhat 
adjusted and prosperity had again re- 
turned, that the public spirit of this com- 
munity would require that some fitting 
memorial be provided as a tribute to all 
who served, and particularly to those 
who gave their lives in the great con- 
flict. Having a practical turn of mind, 
they wished for something not only beau- 
tiful but useful. Happily it was deter- 
mined to combine the desire for a me- 
morial with the desire for an extensive 
recreation park. To promote this proj- 
ect, 16 men from your three cities met 
in 1925 and made an initial subscrip- 
tion of $5,000 each for the purchase, to 
which was later added $50,000 for. the 
development, of a 226-acre tract which 
we are dedicating today as the Wicker 
Memorial Park. Although by act of the 
legislature this property was taken over, 
the original projectors reimbursed, and 
it is now administered by a board of trus- 
tees, a great deal of credit is due to 
the foresight and public enterprise of 
the 16 men who made this public bene- 
faction posible and brought it to a final 
success. Athletic fields, baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, and a golf course 
of 18 holes are among the attractions 
which this recreation field opens to the 
public. 

It is peculiarly appropriate for a pub- 

| lie recreation field to be dedicated as a 
memorial to those who served in the 
World War. Perhaps the chief issue 
in that great conflict was the determina- 
tion of whether an autocratic form or 
a Tepublican form of Government was to 
be predominant among the great na- 
tions of the earth. It was fought to a 
considerable extent to decide whether 
the people were to rule, or whether they 
were to be ruled; whether self-govern- 
ment or autocracy should prevail. Vic- 
tory finally rested on the side of the 
people. A great step forward was 
taken in more firmly establishing their 
rightful sovereignty. This park is a real 
memorial to World War service because 
it distinctly recognizes the’ sovereignty 
and materially enlarges the dominion of 
the people. It is a true emblem of our 
Republic. 

The making of parks is net a new 
idea in the world. We can trace it. back 
to the Hanging Gardens of Babylon and 
the practice of the early Egyptians, 
from whence it leads down through all 

| the Old World history. But this idea 

| had little to do with the public. Parks 

were private affairs for the benefit of 
| yoyalty and the nobility. Areas devoted 
| to the pleasure and recreation of the 


| people at large, formally laid out and | 


| beautified by private benefaction or pub- 
lic expense, are of recent origin. It is 
true that Boston Common reaches back 
to 1634, but it was’ a common in those 
days only in the legal sense that it was 
| a place for public pasturage. Some 


political exiles from Germany created | 
sym- | aeons a 
| rounded by human limitations and handi- 


a temporary interest in outdoor 
nasiums prior to 1830. The old First 
| Church in Boston established an outdoor 
| playground for children in 1868, 
soon after the neighboring town 
Brookline purchased land for the same 
purpose. While there were public parks 


flowers, and laid. out with walks, one 
of the first efforts to provide such places 
| with recreational facilities was made 
| in the famous Charlesbank Outdoor 


Gymnasium at Boston about 1890. Louis- | ; ors 
| fection, after all it is the progress we 


| ville, Ky., quickly followed, and around 


| 1900 the City of New York, partly un- | 
| der the influence of Jacob Riis, began | 


to open a number of small playground 
parks. 
Influence of Parks 
Called Strengthening 

Now, there is scarcely a municipality 
in our country that has not made some 


as is given to furnishing them with 
places to live and places to work. The 
present century has seen a tremendously 


vital development in the opening up of | 
small parks in congested centers, the | 


laying out of playgrounds for children, 


the building of community centers to | 
minister to the normal social life of the | 


young folks, and the establishment of 
athletic and recreation fields for 
the general public. The 
strengthening, refining influence which 
all of these have had upon American 
life is beyond estimation. It is all an 
| important part of the dominant pur- 
pose of this Republic to raise up a peo- 
ple who are fit to rule. 

The immediate aim of these efforts is 
| to improve the public health. It is real- 


industrial efficiency. 
goes beyond this to the cleansing and 
clarifying of the mind, raising the whole 
standard of life. It is becoming better 
and better understood that a sound body, 
an informed ‘mind, normal social con- 
tacts, and that contentment which comes 
| from opportunity for a broader self-ex- 





| ity we entered the World 


and | 
of | ” 
| also, are our heritage and our mark of 


| and gardens adorned with shrubs and | 
But when all these | . 


advantages have been considered, we | 





provision for these important functions. | 
Almost as much attention is given to | 
providing placesefor the people to play 


ized that sound bodies mean an increased | 
But the purpose | 


Stops Off En Route 
To the Black Hills 


Pays Tribute to Town for Its 
Contribution to War and 
Economic Progress. 


pression, are all vital factors, in the 
preservation ‘of our national existence. 
The significance of this development is 
triumphantly American. In this country 
the sciences, the arts, the humanities, 
are not reserved for a supposed aris- 
tocracy, but for the whole of the people. 
Here we do not extend privilege to a 
few, we extend privilege to everybody. 
That which was only provided for kings 
and nobles in former days, we bestow 
freely on the people at large. The des- 
tiny of Ameri¢a is to give the people 
still more royal powers, to strengthen 
their hand for a more effective grasp 
upon the scepter. 

At the risk of being tedious I have 
attempted to explain what I conceive 
has been taking place in this region, 
because it is so representative of the 
growth of our whole country. .Taken 
as a whole, it is the most wonderful 
picture of human advancement that the 
world has ever seen. We can visualize 
it in its early beginnings, a few people 
daring the perils of an unknown wilder- 
ness along the Atlantic seaboard, seek- 
ing only the privilege of living their 
own life in their own way, inspired 
by a fervent zeal to be free. We know 
how they flourished and became numer- 
ous and strong. They set up their local 
town meetings and established a repre- 
sentative system for the government of 
their colonies. They built free public 
schools and centered their community 
life around their places of worship. As 
they nearly all drew their substance 
from the soil and were individually self- 
sustaining, they held strongly to the 
theory and the practice of social equal- 
ity. When they saw their freedom, 
their self-government, and their social 
system menaced they struck out boldly 
for independence. Having achieved it, 
they enshrined the principles which they 
had established with their blood in the 
matchless provisions of the American 
Constitution. Another great conflict 
was necessary to preserve the Union, 
sustain the Constitution and extend the 
area of freedom to include all our in- 
habitants. That these ideals might con- 
tinue to dominate the course of human- 
War and 
helped to perpetuate them through its 
victorious conclusion. When America 
has drawn the sword it has always been 
the people who have won. 


Finds People at Large 


Have Been Beneficiaries 

Carrying this chart of political princi- 
ples, our hardy pioneers crossed the 
mountain and the plain, extending our 
dominions from ocean to ocean. We have 
opened up an enormous expanse of agri- 
culture, reared great cities, organized 
mighty industries, and created an im- 
mense commerce. Materially we have 
prospered, intellectually we have ad- 
vanced, morally and spiritually we have 
improved. It is searcely too much to 
say that all of this increase has gone 
to the benefit of the people at large. 

In spite of all this progress, we are 
Still a great distance from what we would 
like t# be. Too many of our people are 
unprovided with the advantages of edu- 
cation. The number who are lacking in 
religious devotion is altogether too large. 
While we have reached the highest point 
in material prosperity ever achieved, 
there is a considerable class of unskilled 
workers who have not come into full 
partcipation in the wealth of the Nation. 
Although our Government is sound and 
our courts are excellent, too many of us 
disregard the obligations of citizenship 
by neglecting to vote, and violence and 
crime are altogether too prevalent. Our 
delinquencies are sufficient to require us 


| to put forth all our efforts to work to- 


ward their elimination. But we should 
not be discouraged because we are sur- 


capped by human weakness. We are also 
possessors of human strength. Intelli- 
gence, courage, fidelity, character—these, 


the Divine Image. 
Of course, it is perfectly apparent that 
there is sufficient work still to be done 


| and sufficient progres yet to be made to 
| give ample opportunity to the most am- 


bitious. But while a very large emphasis 
is entitled to be placed on our imper- 


have made which is of chief significance. 
The conclusion that our institutions are 
sound, that our social system is correct, 


| has been demonstrated beyond question 
| by our experience. 


. It is necessary that 
this should be known and properly ap- 


| preciated. Unless it continues to be the 


public conviction, we are likely to fall 
a more easy prey to the advocates of 
false economic, political, and social doc- 
trines. It is always very easy to promise 
everything. It is sometimes difficult to 
deliver anything. In our politcal and 
| economic life there will always be those 
who are lavish with unwarranted criti- 
cism and well supplied with false hopes. 
It is always well to remember that 
American institutions have stood the 
test of experience. They do not pro- 
fess to promise everything, but to com- 
munities and to individuals who have 


never failed in their satisfactions and 
rewards. Here industry can find em- 
ployment, thrift can amass a compe- 
tency, and square dealing is assured of 
justice, 

Amid all her prosperity, America has 
not forgotten her ideals. Whenever dis- 
aster strikes any part of our own Nation 
| OY some other country, our people are 

unfailing in their generous charitable 
response to the need for relief. It is 
true that we are little given to following 
visionaries and are altogether impatient 
with pretense and sham. The ideas 
which we seek must be practical. We 
are lavish in our admiration of realities. 





| When one of your western young men 
| is the first to fly from America to Eu- 


| been content to live by them they have | 
wholesome, | 


life. 


Promotions Granted 
To 28. Now Serving 


In Consular Service 


John K. Davis, Consul at 
Nanking, Elevated to Class 
4 in Foreign Service. 


List Is Announced 


Former Chief of Passport Divi- 
sion of Department of State 
Promoted. 


Twenty-eight promotions in the Con- 
sular Branch of the Foreign Service 
were announced by the Department of 
State June 14. One of the promotions 
raised John K. Davis, Consul at Nan- 
king, who figured in the Nanking inci- 
dents during the Chinese disturbances, 
from Class 5 to Class 4. 

J. Klahr Huddle, Consul at Cologne, 
who was formerly chief of the Passport 
Division of the Department of State, 
has been raised from Class 4 to Class 
8, and John K. Caldwell, expert on 
Japan in the Department, now Assistant 
Chief of the Far Eagtern Division, has 
been promoted to Class 2 grade. 

Following is the full list of promo- 
tions as announced by the Department 
of State: 

Class 3 to Class 2—Edwin L. Neville, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, now Consul Gen- 
eral, Tokyo. 

John K. Caldwell, of Berea, Ky., now 
Assistant Chief, Far Eastern Division, 
Department of State. 

Class 4 to Class 3—Hamilton C. Clai- 
borne, of Richmond. Va., now Consul 
Frankfort on the Main. 

J. Klahr Huddle, of Fort Recovery, 
Ohio, now Consul, Cologne. 

Felix Cole, of Washington, D. C., 
Consul detailed to the Department. 

James B. Stewart, of New Mexico, 
Consul detailed as Inspector. 

Class 5 to Class 4.—John K. Davis, 
of Wooster, Ohio, now Consul, Nanking. 

Lowell C. Pinkerton, of Louisiana, 
Mo., now Consul detailed to Consulate 
General, London, England. 

Charles R. Cameron, of LeRoy, 
Y., Consul, Sao Paulo, 

Leland, B. Morris, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Consul in Charge, Athens. 

Class 6 to Class 5—J. C. Huston, of 
Oakland, Calif., now Consul, Canton. 

Monnett B. Davis, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Consul detailed to the 
Department. 

Algar E. Carleton, of Essex Junction, 
Vt., Consul, Hull, England. 

Henry M. Wolcott, of New York City, 
Consul, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Charles H. Albrecht, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., now Consul, Nairobi. 

Edward C. Kemp, of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., now Consul, Danzig. 

Class 7 to Class 6—Bartley F. Yost, 
of Osborne, Kan., now Consul, Sault St. 
Marie. 

Henry C. Von Struve, of Plainview, 
Tex., now Consul, Goteborg. 

O. N. Nielsen, of Beloit, Wis., now 
Consul, Teheran. 

E. C. Von Tresckow, of Camden, S. 
C., now detailed to Consulate General, 
Berlin, as Consul. 

Class 8 to Class 7—Hiram A. Boucher, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., Consul detailed 
to Consulate General, Dublin, Irish Free 
State. 

W. L. Beaulac, of Pawtucket, R. L, 
now Consul, Arica, Chile. 

F. L. Thomas, of Rochester, N. Y., 
Consul detailed to the Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai. 

A. W. Ferrin, of Hastings on Hud- 
son, N. Y., now Consul, Tabriz, Persia. 

J. Lee Murphy, of New York City, 
Consul detailed to Consulate, Nice, 
France. 

Robert Y. Jarvis, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., Consul detailed to Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai. 

Harold S. Tewell, of Portal, N. D., 
Consul detailed to..Consulate General, 
Vancouver. 

Earl L. Packer, of Ogden, Utah, Con- 
sul detailed to the Department. 


N. 


rope our country hails him with a popu- 
lar acclaim so spontaneous, so genuine, 
as to disclose the true values of our 
national character. 


The estimation which we, as a Nation, 
set upon the patriotic efforts of those 
who have served us in time of war is 
revealed not only in the untold treasure 
which we have lavished upon them and 
their dependents, but also in the highest 
possible honors which have constantly 
been conferred upon them by their fel- 
low citizens. As a people, we stand in 
respectful reverence before the things 
that are unseen. It is but a passing 
glance that we bestow upon wealth and 


place, compared with that which we pour | 


out upon courage, patriotism, holiness, 
and character. We dedicate no monu- 
ments to merely financia! and economic 
success, while our country is filled with 
memorials to those who have done some 
service for their fellow men. This park 
stands as a fitting example of these prin- 
ciples. It is a memorial to those who 


defended their country in its time of | 
Through the benefits that it will | 


peril. 
bestow upon this community, it is an 
example of practical idealism. 

No one who is acquainted with his- 


tory, who observes what is all about us, | 


can fail to cherish the hope that we are 
entering on a wonderful future. 
been said that the war was fought to 
make a world fit for the abode of heroes. 
I want to see our own country the first 
to make that expectation a reality. But 
if it is to come true, it can only be 
through the industry, the devotion, and 
the character of the people themselves. 
The Government can kelp to provide op- 


vantage of it. As the inhabitants of 
the North Township repair to this park 


in the years to come, as they are re- | 


invigorated in body and mind by its use. 
as they are moved by the memery of 
the heroic deeds of those to whom it is 
dedicated, may they become 
takers and promoters of a nv 
more exaltcd, more inspired American 





It has | 





the par- | 
re noble, | 


‘AutHorten SrarementTs Onity ‘AR Presented Herein, 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Color Found in Grand Canyon Declared 
To Make It Scenic Point of First Order 


National Park Service Issues Statement of Beauty and Ani- 
mal Life in Yellowstone Park. 


The kaleidoscope of color found in the 
Grand Canyon of the Yelowstone Na- 
tional Park makes it a scenic point of 
the first order, bringing into play a field 
of almost every shade and dark pines 
form a picturesque background, accord- 
ing to a statement by the National Park 
Service, Department of Interior, issued 
on June 14. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone is altogether different. What 
makes it a scenic feature of the first 
order is its marvelously variegated vol- 
canic coloring. It is the cameo of can- 
yons. 

Standing upon Inspiration Point, 
which pushes out almost to the center 
of the canyon, one looks almost verti- 
cally down upon the foaming Yellow- 
stone River. To the south a waterfall 
nearly twice the height of Niagara 
rushes seemingly out of the pine-clad 
hills and pours downward to be lost 
again in green. 

From that point 2 or 8 miles to where 
you stand and beneath you widens out 
a glorious kaleidoscope of color. The 
steep slopes dropping on either side a 
thousand feet and more from the pine- 
topped levels above are wondrously 
carved and fretted by the frost and the 
erosion of the ages. Sometimes they 
lie in straight hineqat easy angles, from 
which jut high rock prominences. Some- 
times they lie in huge hollows carved 
from the side walls. Here and there 
jagged rock needles rise perpendicularly 
for hundreds of feet like groups of 
gothic spires. 

And the whole is colored as brokenly 
and vividly as the field of a kaleidoscope. 
The whole is streaked and spotted and 
stratified in every shade from the deep- 
est orange to the faintest lemon, from 
dep crimson through all the brick shades 
to the softest pink, from black through 
all the grays and pearls to glistening 
white. The greens are furnished by the 
dark pines above, the lighter shades of 
growth caught here and there in, soft 
masses on the gentler slopes and the 
foaming green of the plunging river so 
far below. The blues, ever changing, 
are found in the dome of the sky over- 
head. 

It is a spectacle which one looks upon 
in silence. 

There are several spots from which 
fine partial views may be had, but no 
person can say he has seen the canyon 
who has not stood upon Inspiration Point. 
Remember this when you visit the Yel- 
lowstone. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Yellowstone National Park is its wild- 
animal life. It is one of the largest and 
most successful preserves in the world. 
Its 3,300 square miles of mountains and 
valleys remain nearly as nature made 
them, for the 300 miles of roads and the 
four hotels and five eamps are as nothing 
in this immense wilderness. No tree has 
been cut except when absolutely neces- 
sary for road or trail or camp. No herds 
invade its valleys. No rifle has been 
fired at a wild animal since 1894, except 


! by occasional poachers along the border 


and by the official destroyers of preda- 
tory beasts. 

Visitors for the most part keep to the 
beaten road, and the wild animals have 
learned in the years that they mean no 
harm. To be sure they are not always 
seen by the people filling the long trains 
of stages which travel from point to 
point daily during the season; but the 
quiet watcher on the trails may see deer 
and bear and elk and antelope to his 
heart’s content, and he may even see 
mountain sheep, moose and bison by 
journeying on foot or by horseback into 
their distant retreats. In the fall and 
spring, when the crowds are absent, wild 
deer gather in great numbers at the 
hotel clearings to crop the grass. One 
of the diversions at the road builders’ 
camps in the wilderness is cultivating 
the acquaintance of the animals. 

Treatment of Animals. 

Thus one of the most interesting les- 
sons from the Yellowstone is that wild 
when men treat them as game or as ene- 
animals are fearful and dangerous only | 
mies. 

The grizzly bear, for instance, is one 
of the shyest of wild animals, and may 
be seen only with difficulty. It lives 
principally on roots, berries, nuts, arid 
honey—when honey may be had. It can- 
not climb trees like the brown bears. 
Its little ones are born in caves where 
bears hibernate through the winters and 


Yugoslavia Imposes 
Tax on Imported Films 


Imposition by Yugoslavia of a surtax 
on moving picture films imported from 
foreign countries is reported in a cable 
from Commercial Attache H. L. Groves, 
Vienna, according to a statement made 
public June 14 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Under the provisions of the new Yugo- 
slavia finance law which has recently be- 
come effective a tax of 3 dinars per 
meter is imposed on all moving picture 
films except educational and scientific 
films, imported from foreign countries. 

Foreign educational and scientific films 
are subject to a tax of 1.50 dinars per 
meter. Domestic entertainment films are 
subject to a tax of 1.50 dinars and do- 
mestic educational and scientific films to 
a tax of 0.75 dinar per meter. 


Rear Admiral Latimer Asks 
To Be Relieved of Command 


Rear Admiral Latimer, commander of 


D | the American forces in Nicaragua, has 
portunity, but the people must take ad- | 


asked to be relieved of his command be- 
cause of the serious illness of his daugh- 
ter who is in Panama, the Secretary of 
the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, has just 
announced orally. 

Secretary Wilbur said he expected to 
grant the request of Admiral Latimer 
and wished to say at the same time that 
he had been more than satisfied with the 
mannér in which Admiral Latimer had | 


| handled the situation in Nicaragua. | 
o im ‘a ae soe ee i 


the cubs are little larger than squirrels 
when they first come into the world. 

The brown, cinnamon, and black bears, 
which, by the way, are the same species 
only differently colored\—the blondes and 
brunettes, so to speak, of the same bear 
family—are quite different. They are 
greedy fellows and steal camp supplies 
whenever they can. 

his wild animal paradise contains 

from 10,000 to 20,000 elk, several hun- 
dred moose, innumerable deer, many an- 
telope, and a large and increasing herd 
of wild bison. 


It is an excellent bird preserve also; 
200 species live natural, undisturbed 
lives. Eagles abound among the crags. 
Wild geese and ducks are plentiful. 
Many thousands of large white pelicans 
add to the picturesqueness of Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Fishing Is Unexcelled. 

Trout fishing in Yellowstone waters is 
unexcelled. All three drainage basins 
abound in trout, which often attain 
large size. Yellowstone Lake is the home 
of large trout, which are freely taken, 
and the Yellowstone River and its trib- 
utaries yield excellent catches to the 
skillful angler. There is good fishing in 
the other rivers and also in many lesser 
lakes. Park waters are restocked each 
year. 

In magnificent contrast with the vol- 
canic plateau and its border of volcanic 
mountains there rises from the plains, 
30 miles to the south, one of the most 
abrupt and stupendous outcroppings of 
granite in the Western Hemisphere. 
From the western shore of Jackson 
Lake the Teton Mountains lift their 
spired peaks 7,000 feet in apparent per- 
pendicular. Many glaciers rest upon 
their shoulders. Their climax is the 
Grand Teton, whose altitude is 13,747. 

Thus does the Yellowstone run the 
scenic gamut. 

Once Jackson’s Hole, as this region is 
still popularly called, was the refuge for 
the hunted desperado of mountain, plain, 
and city. In the recesses of these granite 
monsters he was safe from pursuit, and 
the elk herds of the plains provided him 
food. But that picturesque period of 
American life has passed with the war- 
ring Indians who also here found tem- 
porary safe retreat. 


Discovered In 1810. 

The first recorded visit to the Yellow- 
stone was made by John Colter in 1810. 
He was returning home alone from the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and took 
refuge there from hostile Indians. His 
story of its wonders was discredited. 

The next recorded visit was by a 
trapper named Joseph Meek in 1829, who 
described it as “a country smoking with 
vapor from boiling springs and burning 
with gases issuing from small craters.” 
From some of these craters, he said, 
“issued blue flame and molten brim- 
stone,” which, of course, was not true, 
though doubtless Meek fully believed it 
to be the truth. 

Between 1830 and 1840 Warren Angus 
Ferris, a clerk in the American Fur Co., 
wrote the first description of the Fire- 
hole Geyser Basin, but it was not until 
1852 that the geyser district was 
actually defined and the geysers pre- 
cisely located. This was done by Father 
De Smet, the famous Jesuit missionary, 
who drew much of his information about 
the Yellowstone country from Capt. 
James Bridger, the famous frontiers- 
man whose strange yarns of the marvels 
he had there beheld remained discredited 
or tabooed dy other writers as late as 
1860. - 

Government Expedition. 

The first Government expedition was 
sent out in 1859 under command of Capt. 
W. F. Raynolds, but yielded little of 
accurate information about the central 
glories of the Yellowstone. Several pri- 
vate explorers followed, but so great 
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Publications Issued 
On Care of Health » 
To Educate Public 


More Than 2,000 Haye Been 
Prepared by Specialists on 
Various Subjects. 


List Is Announced. 


Over 2,000,000 Copies of Vari- 
ous Issues Have Been Dis- 
tributed, Says Statement. 


More than 2,000 separate publications 
dealing with public health have been pre- 
pared by the United States , Public 
Health Service for distribution to edu- 
cate the public on care of health, the 
Public Health Service announced in a 
statement, June 14, ; 

In excess of 2,000,000 copies of various 
publications have been distributed, the 
statement said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The list of service publications now in- 
cludes more than 2,000 separate titles. 
Many of these are of a technical nature, 


but a large number have been prepared » 


for the use of the general public, and 
have been distributed in large quantities 

The following is a list of some of t 
most popular service publications, show- 
ing the number of copies that have been 
distributed. 

Miscellaneous Publication No. 17, 
“Prevention of Disease and Care of the 
Sick,” 254,553 copies. This publication 
is a book of 318 pages, and has proved 
so popular that several editions have 
been issued. 

Reprint No. 707, “Good Teeth,” 69,160 
copies. 

Reprint No. 727, “Care of the Baby,” 
80,650 copies. 

Reprint No. 654, “Nutrition in Child- 
hood,” 58,250 copies. 

“Keep Well Series” No. 1, “Road to 
Health,” 408,950 copies. 

Supplement No. 16, “Summer Care of 
Infants,” 577,936 copies. 

Supplement No. 18, “Malaria Primer,” 
521,750, copies. 

Supplement No. 30, “Common Colds,” 
320,700, copies. 

“Keep Well Series” No. 6, “Cancer,” 
100,000 copies. 

“Keeping Fit,” 467,450 copies. 

“The Parents’ Part,’’ 460,850 copies. 

These last two mentioned pamphlets 
were considered so useful that various 
State Boards of Health either purchased 
large quantities of these pamphlets from 
the Government Printing Office or re- 
printed them at their own expense. Dur- 
ing the period 1918 to 1926 the State 
Boards of Health reprinted these two 
publications in the quantities indicated: e 
“Keep Fit,” 3,711,490; “The Parents’ 
Part,” 3,442,092. 

As at present constituted, the secti 
aims to constitute itself a national oph- 
ter or clearing house on the subject of 
public health education. Mimeographed 
bulletins are prepared and issued to 
newspapers, publishing agencies, and in- 
dividuals. These deal largely with the 
results of studies and investigations 
made by the Public Health Service. 
Monographs on sanitary subjects are 
regularly issued in the weekly Public 
Health Reports, in reprints from these 
reports, and in special publications, such 
as Public Health Bulletins and Hygienic 
Laboratory bulletins. 


was public incredulity as to the marvels 
they described that they did not dare 
tell their experiences before any general 
audiences, for several lecturers had been 
stoned in the streets as impostors. The 
large exploring expedition under Henry 
D. Washburn and N. P. Langford, in 
1870, finally established the facts to the 
public belief and led to the creation of 
the Yellowstone National Park. 
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Ruling on Questions 
In C. & O. Hearing 
Requested of I. C. ie 


Counsel for Company Ob- 
jects to Giving Data Sought 
on Stoék Transactions. 


Opposed as Irrelevant 


Information Given on Bank 


Loans Obtained by the 
Vaness Company. 


[Continued from Page 1.) ; 
holding company of the Van Sweringen 
brothers, and by subsidiary holding com- 
panies of the Nickel Plate and C. & O., 
railroads, the Special Investment Cor- 
poration, the Chesapeake Corporation 
and the Virginia Transportation Com- 
pany; copies of their balance sheets and 
similar records. 

H. Tippit, of Ernst & Ernst, account- 
ants, filed statements of sales of Pere 
Marquette stock by the Vaness €om- 
pany from March 31, 1925, to December 
31, 1926, and sales of Erie stock by the 
same company between March 31, 1925, 
and September 30, 1926. In asking for 
this Mr. Anderson, of counsel for the 
minority stockholders, had said he wished 
it to supplement the information received 
at the Nickel Plate hearing in 1925 as to 
the purchases of stocks of those com- 
panies and of C. & O. 

The data showed that 19,760 shares of 
Pere Marquette stocks had been sold for 
$1,646,153 and that 371,775 shares of 
Erie stocks had been sold for $15,518,750. 
Herbert Fitzpatrick, counsel for the C. 
& O., after tendering the witness, made 
a formal objection to the statements be- 
ing introduced, which was overruled by 
Director Mahaffie. 

Mr. Tippitt also filed a statement of 
purchases of C. & O. stock by the Vaness 
Company from October, 1924, to May, 
1927. 


Mr. Van Sweringen 


Called as Witness 

O. P. Van Sweringen then took the 
stand, and Mr. Anderson asked if he 
would supplement the statement with 
one showing the purchases or sales and 
prices back to\the date of the first pur- 
chases of C. & O. stock by the Van 
Sweringen interests. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
objected, saying the information was ir- 
relevant and could not be helpful to the 
Commission, as it preceded any activity 
relating to the case on the part of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the applicant. ; 

Mr. Anderson said he considered it 
necessary to go into all the stock trans- 
actions in their relation to the control of 
the roads and when Director Mahaffie 
overruled the objection and Mr. Fitz- 
patrick had noted an exception, Mr. Van 
Sweringen said he would like to confer 
with counsel before answering. A recess 
was taken during which Mr. Van Swerin- 
gen conferred with his counsel, including 


McChord and others. 

Following the conference Mr. Fitz- 
patrick made a formal request that the 
matter be referred to Division 4 of the 
Commission, which specializes on the 
cases on the Commission’s Finance 
Docket, and when this request was de- 
nied by Mr. Mahaffie he asked that the 
record be certified to the full Commission 
with a request for a ruling. 

Mr. Mahaffie asked if it was desired 
that the hearing be suspended, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick said he thought that would not 
be necessary, but that he desired to have 
the question argued and settled. Mr. An- 
derson then withdrew the question tem- 
porarily so that he might proceed with 
other matters. 

With Mr. Van Sweringen still on the 
stand, Mr. Anderson then offered for the 
record the various documents that had 
been furnished by the applicant at his 
request, including a letter relating to the 
cancellation of the voting trust control- 
ling the Vaness Company, a statement of, 
purchases of Pere Marquette stock now 
under option to the C. & O. by the Nickel 
Plate company, and a statement of pur- 
chases of C. & O. stock by the Special 
Investment Corporation. 

He then put into the record the state- 
ment asked for at a previous session, 


to prepare which Mr. Van Sweringen ! 
had been executed for several days, 


showing the loans and deposits made 
by the Van Sweringen interests with 
various banking institutions, including 
th@#e in which C. & O. funds were de- 
posited. Mr. Fitzpatrick made a formal 
objection. 

Mr. Anderson then went over the list 
of banks to have Mr. Van Sweringen 
point out those in which the Vaness 
Company did not maintain deposits. 
These were the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany and the First National Bank of 
New York. The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, the Central Trust Company, and 
the Union Trust Company, of Cleveland, 
Mr. Van Sweringen said, held deposits 
relating to the general business of the 
Van Sweringens, including their real es- 
tate business, and the statement fur- 
nished as to loans and deposits with the 
Union Trust Company included only 
those relating to failroad transactions. 
When Mr. Anderson asked for a more 
detailed statement as to the Union 
Trust Company, Newton D. Baker, of 
counsel for Mr. Van Sweringen, ob- 
jected on the ground that it would in- 
clude hundreds of transactions relating 
to the real estate business, and Mr. An- 
derson withdrew his request. 


Objections to Records 
Of Stock Deals Denied 


Mr. Anderson then formally made his 
request for a statement of all purchases 
or sales of C. & ©. stock by the Van 
Sweringen interests or in their behalf 
since January, 1923, when they first be- 
came interested in the C. & O., -ask- 
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ing for a detail statement by months, | 


with prices paid and dividends received. 
The forma! objection was renewed and 
denied. 


Mr. Anderson amplified his question to | June 15, 
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Sale of Mail Planes Explained as Step 


In Government Relinquishing Operation 





Postmaster General Advises New York Attorney Public 
Auction Will Accord With Law. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


lease given out from the Post Office De- 
partment on June 8, concerning the dis- 
position of surplus Air Mail planes. 

Have carefully read your letter and 
desire to say that I was fully aware of 
the contemplated action and the news 
release was given to the press with my 
full knowledge. 

The release, as given to the press, is 
quoted here for your full information as, 
in your letter, you quoted only a part of 
that statement: 

“Twenty-nine Douglas Air Mail planes, 
recently acquired by the Post Office De- 
partment, will be sold. The planes are 
all fitted with Air Mail equipment, in- 
cluding night flying appliances. They 
are to be delivered to the successful bid- 
ders at the close of government operation 
of the Air Mail service ‘when, as is, 
where, and if is.’ 

“On July 1 the Post Office Department 
will relinquish operation of the western 
section of the transcontinental route, 
Chicago to San Francisco, to the Boeing 
Airplane Company of Seattle. On August 
1 the eastern section, New York to 
Chicago, including the overnight service 
between those cities, will be taken over 
by the National Air Transport, Inc. 

“Of 21 remaining Douglas mail planes 
15 will be turned over to the War De- 
partment, at least one to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and 
five to the Department of Commerce for 
use in connection with the establishment 
and maintenance of lighted airways 
throughout the country. Some of the 
planes alloted to the War Department 
will be placed on summer fire patrol in 
the forestry service. About 28 De Havil- 
ands remaining in the Air Mail service 
will be assigned to other government de- 
partments.” 


Law Providing 
For Change Quoted 


With further reference to your state- 
ment concerning the breaking® up of the 
transcontinental Air Mail system and the 
disposition of the central airports, in- 
termediate flying fields, radio stations, 
etc., I have to say that the Act of May 
20, to encourage and regulate the use 


of aircraft in commerce and for other | 


purposes, provided, in part, as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Aids to Air Navigation—(a) 
Whenever at any time the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of Commerce 
by joint order so direct, the airways un- 
der the jurisdiction and control of the 
Postmaster General, together with all 


emergency landing fields and other air | 


navigation facilities (except airports 
! and terminals landing fields) used in 
connection therewith, shall be trans- 


ferred to the jurisdiction and control of 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the es- 
tablished. airports and terminal landing 
fields may be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion and control. of*the municipalities 


concerned under arrangement subject to | 


approval by the President. All unex- 


: : | pended balances of appropriations which 
Newton D. Baker, Mr. Fitzpatrick, C. C. | 


are avaiiable for and which have been 
alloted for expenditure upon such air- 
ways, emergency landing fields, and 
other navigation facilities, except air- 
ports and terminal landing fields, shall 
thereupon be available for expenditure 
under the direction of the Secretary of 





apply to purchases of Erie and Pere 
Marquette stocks and other subjects were 
taken up. At the end of the session, 
however, Mr. Baker asked that the rec- 
ord be made up so that counsel might go 
over the questions which the witness had 
failed to answer or been instructed not 
to answer and then indicate at the ses- 
sion on June 15 which points are to be 
certified to the “Commission. 

Mr.’ Anderson also asked whether the 
Nickel Plate, Baltimore and Ohio and 
New York Central had not entered into a 
joint purchase of control of the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie Railway. Mr. Baker first 
advised the witness not to answer but 
later stated that he had forgotten that 
he was a director of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and that perhaps he ought not to 
advise the witness on that point. A re- 
cess was taken for a conference, after 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick objected to ques- 


| tions regarding the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie, and Mr. Mahaffie overruled the ob- | 


jection. 
Denies Purchases 
Were Made Jointly 
Mr. Van Sweringen said purchase was 
not made jointly or by any common un- 


| derstanding but that after learning that 


stock of the company was being pur- 


| chased by outside interests, the Nickel 


Plate had gone into the market inde- 
pendently and purchased a large amount 
of the stock which had later been di- 
vided between the three roads so that 
together they owned a majority. He said 
this was done because the “four-system” 
plan of grouping the eastern railroads, 
which had been tentatively worked out 
by the eastern lines some time ago, pro- 
vided for joint control of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie. There are no contracts 
between the three roads, he said, re- 
lating to the exercise of control. 

Mr. Anderson then asked if there had 
not been an agreement between the three 
roads in opposition to the Pennsylvania 
in connection with the grouping of roads 
in eastern territory. 

“T don’t understand it that way,” was 
the answer. 

The statement of loans filed showed 
loans to the Vaness Company of $2,750,- 
000, $500,000 and $350,000 which had 
been paid; also two $6,000,000 loans from 
the First National Bank which had been 
paid. There was also a loan of $6,000,000 
from J. P. Morgan & Co., which had been 
paid, and another for $31,754,033, which 
had been paid with a new note for $40,- 
000,000, and the statement showed that 
$20,000,000 had been paid on the latter 
amount. The statement also showed 
Nickel Plate, Erie and Pere Marquette 
stocks to the amount of $35,000,000 had 


been given as collateral for the balance |} 


of the Morgan note. 


The hearing will be continued on 


a 


Commerce, in lieu of the Postmaster 
General, for the purposes for which such 
appropriations were made. No part of 
such unexpended balances of apropria- 
tions shall be used for the purchase or 
establishment of airports or terminal 
landing fields.” 

It will be observed that this section 
of the Air Commerce Act provides for 
the disposition of the airways, emer- 

; gency landing fields and other air navi- 
gation facilities (@xcept airports and 
terminal landing fields) used in con- 
nection therewith. Other laws, which 
I feel it unnecessary to quote here, pro- 
vide for the disposition of surplus gov- 

| ernment property and, under one of 
these laws and at my direction, the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General took 
up with the Chief:'Coordinator the ques- 
tion of the disposal of certain surplus 
planes not needed or desired by other 
government agencies and his approval 
was obtained for the disposition of the 
aa referred to in the news release. 
} 


Service Operated 
As An Experiment 

From the very beginning of the gov- 
ernment operated Air Mail Service it 
has been understood by all concerned, 
and repeatedly stated by the Postmaster 
General and Second Assistant Post- 
master General, that the Aair Mail 
Service was being operated as an ex- 
periment and to demonstrate for the 
benefit of private capital the practica- 
bility and feasibility of carrying mail 
by air. The Postmaster General treated 
of the subject in his Annual Report for 
1926, and before what is known as the 
Morrow Board the Postmaster General 
went into the subject at length. He 
has treated it in almost every public 


jects for the past three years. 
Congréss enacted very direct and ex- 


which authorizes and directs the steps 
that are now in process of being taken 


ment to private operation, and the whole 
subject was fully and freely discussed, 
as reference to the debates will make 
plain. 

The planes to be seld are not only 
not brand new but the newest among 
them has been in service since Novem- 
ber last and everyone of them has had 
several hundred hours use in the air. 


fered to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment through the Chief Coordinator. 
Fifteen will be taken over by the War 
Department, five by the Department of 
; Commerce for use in connection with 
the establishment and maintenance of 
lighted airways, and one to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

The Post Office Department, instead 
of having 80 De Havilands, as you say, 
has but 28, all of which will be turned 
over to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment through the Chief Coordinator, 
in exact accordance with law. 

The Post Office Department does not 
know who will bid, nor how many may 
bid, for the 29 planes to be sold, but it 
may be reasonably assumed that the 
bidders will be persons and companies 
interested in the transportation of air 





been especially equipped. 


Planes Designed 
For Carrying Mail 
Instead of costing the Government 
ter, they cost, fully equipped for night 
flying with the Air Mail Service, a little 
less than $15,000 each, and an unset 
price has been placed upon them below 
which they will not be sold and which 
will guarantee the Government about 
| 50 per cent of the original cost. 

| You speak of disposing of assets 
| which cost the Government $15,000,000. 
| The total amount of money spent by 
the Government on the air mail since 
1918 to the 30th of. this month will be 
a little over $16,000,000, which includes 
every penny that has been paid for 
equipment over 2,000 miles of lighted 
airways, hangars, salaries to employes, 
| gas, oil—all supplies of every charac- 
| 
| 





ter— and as an offset to which it is 
only fair to credit the receipts in ex- 
cess postage for the same period. 
About $4,000,000 worth of tangible 
assets will be handed over to the Gov- 
ernment for transfer to other govern- 
ment agencies, or sale, as provided by 
law. 
Very truly yours, 
HARRY S. NEW, 
Postmaster General. 


Revision Is Ordered 
Of Freights on Sugar 





The rate bases prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases will 
provide reasonable, nonprejudicial and 
nondiscriminatory rates on sugar be- 
tween Louisiana and Texas points, the 
Commission held in a report made public 
June 14 in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 2745, a proceeding invoking 
proposed increases in the rates on sugar. 

“One of the important objects sought 
to be attained in the consolidated South- 
western Cases,” the Commission stated, 





“is the establishment of a uniform ad-* 


justment which will afford each produc- 
ing and consuming point the rate to 
which its location entitles it.” 
The full text of the Commission’s 
findings will be published in the 
| issue of June 16. 


Commander Byrd’s Supply 
Ship Sold for $33,000 


| Sale of the steamship “Clantier,” used 
| as a supply ship by Comdr. R. E. Byrd, 
1 U, 
1 


| The full text of the statement follows: 
The sale of the steamship “Chantier,” 


speech he has delivered on postal sub- | 
plidit legislation during its last session | 


| competition 


to transfer the Air Mail from Govern- ; 


Moreover, everyone of them was of- | 


simi at ets Ae ETT 


mai!, for which service these planes have | 


$20,000 a piece, as you state in your let- | 


| petition, wnile competition at ports other | 
| than national ports ofcallisto be dealt | 
| 
| 


| carriers in connection with 
| , : > 
| and southbound traffic between New Or- | 


| from San Diego to Atlantic Coast ports 


| each of which assumes 50 per cent of the 
| cost of transshipment. 


| through bills of lading from Pacifie Coast 





| Steamship Company: 
| portioning the through rate on coffee 


Approval th Given 
Nine Agreements 


On Shipping Rates 


Conferences Apply to Traffic 
From Northern Europe and 
to Dutch East Indies. 


Affects Hawaiian Line 


Six of Agreements Filed Apply 
to Service of One Com- 
pany. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

basis of space furnished on eastbound 
traffic. By its terms, each carrier re- 
tains as its allowance 50 per cent of 
the net freight on cargo loaded at ports 
north of Cape Hatteras and 75 per cent 
of the net freight on cargo loaded at 
ports south. The balance of the freight 
money is contributed to the pool, a dis- 
tribution of which is made at the end of 
four-month periods. The basis of the 
distribution is the bale space in cubic 
feet available for revenue cargo in the 
vessels furnished by cach carrier during 
the pool period. 

The Board also aproved an agree- 
ment covering trafiic from Scandinavian, 


Baltic, German, Dutch, Belgian and 
French ports to Pacific ports of the 
United States, in which provision is 


made for future inclusion of trafiic from 
United Kingdom ports to the same des- 
tinations. This is the organization 
agrement of the Outward Continental 
North Pacific Conference and is filed in 
compliance with Section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act. | 
Minimum Rates Provided. | 
Members ot the conference are re- | 
quired to observe conference minimum 
rates and are noi to enter into reiatiuns | 
with outside carriers to the detriment of 
conference lines. individual members | 
of the, conference are permitted to meet 
of outside carriers at na- | 
tional ports of cuail upon advising the 
other members of the conference as to | 
all rates quoted in meeting such com- 





with by the conference. The payment or 
allowances of returns or rebates to ship- 
pers, consignees or interested parties is | 
iorbidden. Deliberate breach or non- | 
observance of the agreement subjects the 
otfending carrier iw a penalty of not 
exceeding £300 (about 31,4553). 

The hnes which are members of the | 
conference are as iollows: Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, Hamburg- 
Amerika Linie, tiollanu-Amerika Lyn, 
Duetchse Dampischiifahrtsgesellshatt 
Kosmos, Det Ostasiatiske Kompagni, Ro- 
land-Linie \-G., and the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company. 

Approve Uniform Rates Agreement. 

An agreemeni between the Standard | 
Fruit and Steamship Company and the 
Cuyamel Fruit Company, providing for 
uniform rates and conditions by the two 
northbound 





leans and Vera Cruz, was approved by | 
the Board. 

The Board aiso approved the follow- | 
ing agreements of tie e\merican-Ha- 
walian Steamchip Company: 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
with Los Angeles Steamship Co.:  In- |’ 


formal arrangement covering movement 
of shipments on through bills of lading 





with transshipment at Log Angeles har- 
bor. The through rate is a combination 
of the local rates of the two carriers, 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
with Bermuda and West Indies Steam- 
ship Company, Limited: Arrangement 
providing for movement of shipments on 


ports of the United States to West Indies | 
ports and Demerara, British Guiana, on a 
combination of local rates plus cost of 
transfer at New York. 
Agree on Through Coffee Rate. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with New York and Cuba Mail 
Arrangement ap- 





transported on through bills of lading 
from Pacific Coast ports of the United | 
States to Havana via New York. The | 
through rate is based on the direct lines’ 
rate, of which the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company receives 53 1-3 per 


cent, the New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company 331-3 per cent. 


and the remaining 131-3 per cent cov- 
ers cost of transfer at New York. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with American Diamond Lines: 
Arrangement apportioning through rates 
on shipments moving on through bills 
of lading from Pacific Coast ports of 
the United States to Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, and Antwerp, via New York. The 
through rates, which are based on the 
direct lines’ rates are apportioned 
equally between the carriers. Transship- 
ment cost at New York is borne in equal 
proportions by the carriers. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
with Export Steamship Corp.: Arrange- 
ment for through transportation of ship- 
ments from Pacific Coast ports of the 
United States to designated Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea ports via New York. | 
The through rates are a combination of 


the local rates of the two lines plus 

transshipment cost at New York. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

with American Merchant Lines: Ar- 


rangement providing for movement of 
shipments on through bills of lading 
from Pacific Coast ports of the United 
States to London, via New York. The 
through rates are based on the direct 
lines’ rates and are apportioned equally 
between the lines as is also the cost 
of transshipment at New York. 











which “Was used as a supply ship by 
Comdr. Richard E. Byrd in connection 
with his flight to the North Pole, to C. B. 


S. N., ii. his North Pole flight, was | Repp, of Plainfield, N. J., was approved 
announced in a statement June 14, by | by the Board today. The sale was made 
the United States Shipping Board. for the sum of $33,000, payable 25 pei 


cent cash and the balance in five equal 
installments, 


| ployes in these industries.’ 
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Contesting Station Says Radio Corporation 
Seeks to Establish Broadcast Monopoly 


People’s Pulpit Association Claims Precedence Over Jazz 
Programs; Revised Allocaiions Effective June 15. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


representatives in the field to note and 
report immediately any apparent viola- 
tion of the terms of the new licenses. 
Any proved and willful failure to abide 
by the conditions of these licenses will 
be deemed by the Commission cause for 
revocation ot license, under Section 14 of 
the Radio Act of 1927.” 

During the course of the hearing for 
Station WBBR, Judge J. I’. Rutheriord, 
president of the Peopie’s #ulpit Assoocia- 
tion, testified that tne station would be 
unable to reach its audience favorabiy 


under its new wave assignment. He said | 


the People’s Puipit Association broad- 

casts programs which no other stations 

in New York provide. ‘'hose carried the 

“Word of God” relating to the “coming 

of the end of the world,’ he asserted. 
Doom Day Publicity. 

Judge Rutherford, who the sue- 
cessor of Pastor Russell, said the pro- 
grams were non-religious, but consisted 
of Bible lectures, sacred vocal and instru- 
mental music and educational talks, 
which were “messages of truth to calm 
and stabilize the people” in view of the 
coming of the doomsday. 

Cross-examined by Swager Shirley, at 
torney for WJZ and a former member 
of Congress from Kentucky, Judge 
Rutherford said the station represented 


is 








Study to Be Mad 
Of Labor Efficiency 





‘Survey Will Cover European 


Plants and Comparison 


With American. 


[Continued from Page -1.] 
and worsted mills for 








woolen both 


women’s and men’s wear. The informa- 


tion will cover the number of mills in 
operation, both in this country and in 
the countries he will visit, 
output per weaver for practically identi- 


| cal types of cloth. 


Other Information Sought. 

“The same information will be gath- 
ered for spinners, carders, and a number 
of other special o¢eupations; also the 
one-man time cost of labor considered on 
special types of goods. 

“Dr. Baldwin will carry with him sta- 
tistics on manufacturing details and 
costs, all of which already have been 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in the United States.. He will also 
obtain general wage rate schedules in 
woolen and textile plants in the countries 
named. 

“Another feature of Dr. Baldwin’s 
work will be to obtain copies of the 
collective agreements between the or- 


ganized manufacturers and their em- 
, 











as to the | 


‘a $200,000 a year menetary turnover, but 


was non-profit-making and designed only | 


to “make better men and women.” He 
testified also that the People’s Pulpit 


meéters, to which no objection has thus 
far been raised before the Commission. 


Listeners in Remote Places. 

Judge Rutherford said such an assign- 
men would not be satisfactory for Sta- 
tion WBBR, since it would permit only 
sporadic reception by its listeners in 
such far-flung places as Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda and inland as far as 
| Wisconsin, where he said it has been 
heard. In response to Commission Cald- 
well’s examination, he stated that its 
| book publishing business had _ been 
| largely aided by broadcasting, and that 
| some 15,000,000 of its books were in the 
hands of the American people. ’ 

It was the contention of the witnesses 
for WBBR that its programs were of 
far greater importance to the public 
service, convenience and necessity than 





those of Station WJZ, which is operated | 


for the Radio Corporation by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and that 
therefore it deserved a better wave 
channel. 


New One-Cent Postal 
Cards Being Issued 


Post Office Department An- 
nounces Orders for Sub- 
Agencies Being Filled. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
duce them in sheets of 40 instead of 
48 each. These cards will continue to 
be packed 12,000.to the case until 
| further notice. The new style cards are 
being shipped to subagencies as stock 
orders are filled and will gradually be 
made available for issuance on post- 


ing points throughout the country. 
The stocks of 48 sheet cards still 
on hand im the distributing subagencies 


| sitions until such supplies are exhausted 
after which 40 card sheets only will 
be available. Postmasters will dispose 
of all 48 sheet cards before placing the 
new style stock on sale to the public. 
The packing cases containing the new 
size sheet cards are plainly marked 
“12000 postal cards in sheets of 40.” 
Postmasters should advise patrons who 
make inquiry that the new card presses 
cannot be changed to produce sheet 
cards in any other style than that of 40 
cards each, arranged four cards wide 
and 10 cards long. 
| (Signed) R. S. REGAR, 
i Third Assistant Postmaster General. 





Association operated Station WORD, at | 
| Batavia, IIl., using a wave length of 275.1 | 


masters’ requisitions from all distribut- | 


‘South Africa Plans 














Everythi 





For Unified Control 
Of Radio Stations 


Possibility of Link-up 
tween Cape Town anu 
Johannesburg Is 
Reported. 


Possibility of a radio link-up between 
Cape Town and Johannesburg with a 
view*to unified control of broadcasting 
in the Union of South Africa, is re- 
ported in a statement made public June 
14 by the Department of Commerce, 
based upon advices from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner William L. Kilsein, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: 


As a result of recent negotiations 
there is reported in South Africa to be 
a very likely prospect of Cape Town’s 
linking up with the Johannesburg broad- 
casting station which was recently ac- 
quired by the South African Broadcast- 
ing Company. At the same time it is 
not improbable, according to reports, 
that the Durban municipal station will 
follow the Cape Town example thus af- 
fording a unified control of broadcasting 
in the Union. 


Proposes New Station. 


Later the South African Broadcasting 
Company also proposes the érection of 
an additional station at Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State, and if concessions 
can be obtained under adequate guaran- 
tees. it is planned to construct stations 


in Southern Rhodesia and Portuguese 
East Africa. 


In conjunction with broadcasting, 
the new company also intends to enter 
the merchandising field. As a matter of 
fact, they have already made a start 
with the opening of a depot in Pretoris. 
Later, as plans are. worked out, it § 
expected in Johannesburg that they w’ 
establish branches in all the import- 
centers of the Union, with sub-agent: 
the smaller towns. 

The beam wireless station at Loure 
Marques, one of the chain to be opers 
by the Portuguese Radio Marconi, was 
officially opened on May 5 with an ex- 
change of messages. between the Gov- 


| ernor-General and the Minister of Colo- 


nies at Lisbon. There are five stations in 


; S$ | what is called the Portuguese chain— 
will be used in filling postmasters’ requi- | 


Lisbon, Madeira, the Azores, Cape Verde 
and Loanda. 


Acceptance of Messages. 

It is confidently anticipated in South 
Africa that the Cape beam radio station 
will be in a position to accept messages 
in the course of the next two or three 
weeks, the official tests which have been 
in progress for the last few days being 
described as very satisfactory. After the 
completion of the tests it is understood 
that the experiment of placing South 
Africa in direct communication with 
India will be undertaken, preliminary to 


| inaugurating the service on a commer- 


cial basis. 
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a motor car can olfer 


Beau 


Performance * 


Comfort 


Trim, graceful lines; charming proportions; rich Duco 
colorings; restful, tasteful interiors; upholsteries fine in 
appearance and in quality; the painstaking, enduring coachcraft of Fisher 
— Buick combines them all in a car of rare and unusual beauty. 


Buick’s six-cylinder Valve-in-Head Engine 


is vibrationless beyond belief at any speed. 
It has power to take you anywhere, speed that eats up miles, and flexibility 
that makes driving amazingly easy, even in the thickest traffic. 


Ample wheelbase and Cantilever Springs; carefully 
constructed seat-cushions, properly til ted 


at the 


most inviting angle; roomy, convenient seating arrangements—Buick 


builds comfort for driver and passengers into every car. 


Economy 


lator; increased tire mil 
of Buick economv. 


provide the greatest economy of all. 


Value 


because Buick 


gives everything a motor car can offer—in 


at moderate cost—it is the greatest value automobile dollars can buy. 44630 


Low fuel costs with the efficient Buick engine; only 
four oil changes a year’ with the Vacuum Venti- 
eage with Balanced Wheels—these are examples 


But Buick’s justly famous dependability and long life 


Because Buick uses the earnings of leadership to further en- 
rich quality; because Buick constantly strives for improvement; 


iter measure, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


Canadian Factories, McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Division of Generai Motors Corporation 


G) WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD sama © 
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+ New Irrigation Contracts Cause 


Improvement in Fee Collections Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related .activ- 

ities, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


T HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921, 


Taxing Power of Idaho Districts Employed 
in Enforcing Payments So That Delin- 
quencies Are Reduced. 


Traces Growth of Movement in America and 
Abroad and Cites Advantages to 
Industries. . 


The Rureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Intersor, has just 


user to meet. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The mistake should not be made of 


announced that new contracts made 
by the Federal Government with tr- 
rigation aistricts in idaho have re- 
sulted in many benefits. All 
meeting construction charges in full, 
whereas before many were delin- 
quent in paying. 

The first part of the statement of 
the Bureau on the contracts 
was printed in the issue of June 14. 
The full text continues: 

In other words, in the case of the Or- 
land association the association volun- 
«. tarily adopted the policy of making col- 
lections and payments on much the same 
basis which is now required under the 
new contracts with irrigation districts; 


are 


new 


that is, the association itself made the | 


payments for the entire project in a lump 
sum and levied assessments with a suf- 


allowance for delinquencies. 


While the new contracts provide for 
collection of charges by means of the | 


“taxing power of the district, the right to 


fsa me: , withholding delivery | ‘ 
enforce payment by withholding | be applied 


| charges on the land in question. 


of water is not waived, but, on the con- 
trary, the district is required to use all 


available means of collection, including | 


both the use of the taxing power and the 
withholding of delivery of water upon 
those who are in arrears more than one 
year. 

The contracts also contain a provision 
under which the amount of water de- 


ivered to the district may be reduced | bs ® 
oe ; cussion than any other provision in the 
| contract and has been the subject of 


in proportion to delinquencies. 

On each project there are many details 
which must be covered by special pro- 
visions in the contract, but, as I see it, 


the provisions above outlined are the | 
main general provisions common to all | 


of the contracts. where improved condi- 
tions have resulted from the making of a 
new contract. 


Important Requisites 
Of Contracts Set Out 


Our experience indicates that 
contracts include the following: 


irrigation district so that the taxing 


power may be available to aid the or- | 


ganization in making the necessary col- 
lections. 


use of all means of collection, both by 
the exercise of the taxing power and 


by the exercise of the right to withhold | 


delivery of water in cases where pay- 
menis are more than one year in ar- 
rears. 
“(¢) The contract should 
» folly of relying on a mere guarantee and 
should require the district organization 
--to make a direct agreement to pay to 
the United States a lump sum covering 
their entire annual installment of the 
construction charge coming due each 


year from each project or division of a | 


project, and should also require the dis- 
trict to collect and pay its own opera- 


tion and maintenance expenses, includ- ( 
of securing 


ing the operation and maintenance of 


the canal system, and to pay in advance | 


to the Government the operation and 


maintenance cost of the reserved works. | 


The responsibility for the op- 
and maintenance of the 


“(d) 
eration 


ernment is not well adapted to operate 
the ditches and laterals and deal with 


individual water users and also for the | 
when | 


reason that this responsibility 
placed on the water users’ organization 
is very helpful in developing a con- 
servative and 
the part of the water users. 

“(e) In cases where there are large 
reservoirs serving a number of differ- 
ent projects, or large diversion 





im- | 

: ints 2 covered by such | ? : 
portant points to be | inflated prices for raw lands, by provid- 
| ing that in case increased prices are paid 


“(a) The contract should be with an | +. the land the new settler will at least | 


avoid the | 
| cost of the water and the expenses neces- | 


canals | 
and laterals should be placed in the dis- | 
trict, both for the reason that the: Gov- | 


constructive attitude on | 


| favorable 


' 
works | 


diverting water for two or more canal | 


systems where the systems are under 
different management, it is usually best 


that the Government reserve the opera- | 


tion and control of such reservoirs and 
diversion works. 

“(f{) Our experience also 
that where power plants are 
it is usually best to handle the power 


indicates 


involved | A. 


ernment operating the plant but selling | 


the power at wholesale either to 


municipalities which distribute it to the | 
individual users or to companies formed | 


for that purpose. 


Success Dependent Upon 
Feasibility of Project 


| to procee 
plants under.a similar system, the Gov- | 


picking out a few especially capable or 
especially fortunate individuals and as- 
suming that the average irrigation 
farmer can meet the conditions which 
could be met by such exceptional individ- 
uals. 

Allowance must be made in each case 
tor the peculiar local conditions which 


affect each of the projects and which can | 


be determined and provided for only by 


| means of a very careful study of the 
; conditions applying to each case. 


We are still struggling with 
projects on which there are many un- 
conditions, some of which 
could be improved by better contracts 
and better organizations and some of 
which could not. 


| Portion of Increased 
ficient extra amount to cover reasonable | 


Value Goes to Pay Charges 

The contracts for new projects contain 
a provision requiring that in the event 
of the sale of land at an increased price 
one-half of the increase in vatue shall 
to the payment of water 


This provision was first included in 
the contract with the Kittitas reclama- 
tion district and was later 
the various contracts in connection with 


the Owyhee project and the Vale: pro- | 
| ject and in the proposed contracts for | 
the Gooding and Black Canyon projects. | 


This provision has caused more dis- 


included in | 


many | 





many comments both favorable and un- ! 


favorable. In principle it is 


generally | 


admitted to be correct, but as applied to | 


specific cases it is often claimed that it 


is unworkable or that appraisals have | 
been made at too low a basis and have | 


depressed prices and loan values. 


| Difficult to Find Remedy 


To Stop “Boom” Prices 


As it is one of the purposes of this | 
provision to protect new settlers against 


have his water charges paid up for a 


number of years to come; some of the | 


| complaints that this provision is holding 


j , i. _ s . ‘ | 
(“b) The contract should require the down land prices would seem to indicate 


that this provision and the appraisals | 


made under it are already having some 
effect. 
On many of the old projects prices of 


raw sagebrush land during boom times | 


have been run up to as high as $100 


per acre, which is in addition to the | 


sary for improvement and reclamation. 


As most of these sales were made on | 
the partial-payment plan and the de- | 


ferred payments bear interest, the land 
charges added to the 
created a crushing burden. 

The arid land in itself was 
worthless and the high prices secured 
were due almost entirely to the prospect 
water from 


water charges | 


almost | 


works con- | 


structed with Government money fur- | 


nished without interest. In this way land 
speculators often reaped the reward of 
the Government’s bounty to the detri- 
ment of actual settlers 
project. 


and of the | 


This evil has been often observed and | 


find a remedy. 


Army Orders 


Infantry. 

First Lieut. Richard B. Wheeler, orders 
relieving him from assignment to 16th Tank 
Battalion is amended to relieve him from 
assignment to Eighth Tank Company. 


| commented on, but it is very difficult to | 


Capt. John W. O’Daniel. orders relieving | 


him from duty at Elizabeth, N. J., amended 
to relieve him from duty at Trenton, N. J. 
Second Lieut. Willard K. 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., assigned to duty 
with Second Division. 
Maj y D. Cummings, relieved from 
with 104th Division, 
ip. ned to Fourth Brigade, Fort D. 
Russell, Wyo. 
Capt. Roy Sparks, Glasgow, Mont.. ordered 
to his home to await retire: a 
Capt. ard W. McCaskey, jr., Sixth 
Infantry, relieved from further 
at Walter Reed General Hospital to rejoin 
his station at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Ordnance Department. 
Maj. Clarence Edwin Coolidge, 
Atlanta, Ga.. ordered to active 


Reserve, 
status. re- 


} porting to Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, w. J 


On several of the projects in the North- | 


west we are still struggling with con- 
tracts and organizations which do not 
meet all of the desired requisites. 

In such cases, even on the best proj- 
ects. of which the Tieton division of the 
Yakima project is a good illustration the 
amount of delinquent charges continues 
to increase from year to year, and, while 
a good record of payment has been made 
in some cases, the tendency is toward a 


less favorable rather than a more favor- | 


able condition both as to amount of de- 
linquency and as to the relationship be- 
tween the Government and the water 
users. 

While a proper form of contract with 
a district organization is very helpful in 
putting a fairly feasible project on its 
feet and in improving the relations be- 
tween the Government and the water 
users, it should not be assumed that a 
contract containing the provisions above 
outlined is a for all the ills of 
all reclamation projects. 

Unless the physical 
soil and water supply, markets, etc., are 
sufficiently favorable so that crops suffi- 
cient to support the farmers and leave 
a surplus available to pay water charges 
dan be produced, no form of contract can 
make a success 


panacea 


conditions as to 


of the project or secure 
the payment of the charges, and, regard- 
less of the form of contract, it is also 


necessary that the terms of payment be 


within the ability of the average water | 


| training: 


| Nutting 


| duty at 
j 4 
| mediate 


|} Fort 


} Camp Devens, Mass. 





for training. 

Capt. Wilbur McGrew Jeffreys. Reserve, 
Washington, D. C., ordered to active status, 
reporting to Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N, 
J., for training. 

Each of the following-named officers, Re- 
serve, ordered to active duty, reporting to 
New York districts ordnance 

Maj. Carlos de Zafra, 317 W. 
New York; First Lieut. Timohty 
Holden, jr., 1219 Glenwood Road; 
Second Lieut. Charles Edward Gus, 917 83rd 
St., Brooklyn,N. Y, 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Tom Ward, relieved from assign- 
ment with Third Division, Camp Lewis 
Wash., to 
intermediate depot. 

Capt. Richard J. Marshal, relieved from 
assignment as student at Quatermaster 
Corps School, Philadelphia, to report for 
duty at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Capt. Herbert W. Hardman, to assume 
duties as constructing quartermaster at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J.. pending arrival of 
Capt. Marshall, when he will stand relieved, 

Maj. Charles C, Reynolds. relieved from 
duty at Quartermaster Corps School, 
Philadelphia, to report for duty at Boston 
quartermaster intermediate depot. 

First Lieut. Robert L. Miller, relieved 
from assignment at Camp Holabird, Md., 
ordered to Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 

Col. Henry C. Benneyeastle, relieved from 
Philadelphia quartermaster inter- 
depot, to report for duty with 
Quartermaster Corps of Fourth Corps Area. 

Capt. George H. Harrell, relieved from 
duty in Seventh Corps Area, Fort Omaha, 
Neb., to report for duty in the office of the 
Chief Militia Bureau. 

First Lieut. Bruno W. Brooks, now at 
Adams, Rhode Island, ordered 
to report to quartermaster at same post. 

First Lieut. Warner W. Moore, now at 
ordered to report for 
jartermaster at same post. 

First Lieut. Daniel D. relieved 
from assignment at New York general in- 
termediate depot, ordered to report for duty 


83rd St., 


duty as q 


Coons, 


Liebel, now at | 


Cheyenne, | 


treatment | 


office for | 


eport to Chicago quartermaster 
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| 
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Earthquakes, Magnetism and Earth's Equilibrium 
Included in Field of Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Topic 11l—Science 


Sixteenth Article—Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


In this series of articles presenting 4 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; and tenth, Trade Practices. — The 
present group deals with Federal activities 1 
promoting Science. 


By E. Lester Jones, 
Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


HE determination of high and low tides in ad- 
vance is a complicated mathematical problem 
requiring the consideration of 37 factors, or 
constants, astronomical and otherwise. 

It can be done by mathematicians, of course, pro- 
vided you can get enough of them. But it is a monu- 
mental job when performed by individual computation. 

Since the work of computation is as mechanical as 
that of an adding machine, although vastly more In- 
volved, a genius of the Survey, some years ago, In- 
vented and constructed a machine known as a Tide 
Predictor which could do all the work of tide predic- 
tion automatically by being adjusted for the 37 known 
factors, or constants, for every port. 

T HAS been estimated that the myriad whirring 

brass cogs and wheels of this machine perform 
the work of 60 mathematicians. ; 

It is one of the marvels of the scientific and engi- 
neering worlds. Yet the man who invented and gave 
it to the Government is unknown except among a com- 
paratively small number of international scientists. 

There has never been a time in the history of the 
Survey when it did not number among its personnel 
internationally famed scientists. It has been recognized 
by almost every nation on the globe as being among 
the foremost organizations in the world in its special- 
ized field. ; 

It enjoys a world-wide prestige of which Americans 
may justly be proud. 

* * 7 
TS THE production of coastal charts, it is necessary 
to make topographic, or land, surveys first, in order 
to establish fixed points of reference. Such fixed 
points cannot, of course, be established on the water. 

These shore surveys involve the determination of 
mean sea-level, which is done through the tidal studies 
of the Survey, and necessitate the placing of “bench 
marks,” or permanent markers, along the coast show- 
ing the elevation of the ground above sea-level. Such 
“bench-marks” are an absolute necessity in the prep- 
aration of alt detailed topographic maps, or maps 
showing the contour of the ground, such as are pro- 
cuced by the U. S. Geological Survey. 

On surveying and engineering work in the interior 
of the country, mean sea level is also used as the 
datum plane for elevations. 

* * 

JHEN the operations of the Coast and Geodetie sur- 

vey were carried inland, there arose a demand that 
“bench marks” be carried across the country, in lines 
of precise levels, showing the exact elevation of the 
terrain above sea-level and providing engineers and 
surveyors with accurate points of reference to be used 
in topographic surveys. Another duty was thus put 
on the shoulders of the Survey as a direct outgrowth of 
its coastal surveys. 

Today, the U. S. Geological Survey, all private map 
makers, and an increasingly large number of local sur- 
veyors and engineers make use of the elevations de- 
termined by the precise leveling of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey engineers. 

ng 
7HEN one enters into an intensive study of the 
vagaries of the ocean, the direct and contributory 
problems which may arise seem limitless. 

For example, no matter how correct a nanttical chart 
may be, a mariner may easily be deceived’as to his 
true position because of ocean currents taking his ship 
out of her course. For this reason, the Survey issues 
current tables which chart the coastal currents for the 
mariner and enable him to make proper allowance for 
their velocity. 

It is more than probable that these current tables 
will find an additional usefulness in the scientific study 
of oceanography—a study on which the future food 
supply of the world may depend—and the Survey’s 
scientists are right now engaged in study of some of 
the problems involved, in anticipation of further de- 
mands on their organization. 

Despite ever-increasing demands upon it, the Sur- 
vey is jealous of its reputation for always being a step 
ahead of these demands, always ready to give addi- 
tional service when needed. 

* * * 
i ADDITION to its Tide Tables and Current Tables, 
~ the Survey issues guides for mariners known as 
the United States Coast Pilots. 

These volumes, frequently edited and revised, to- 
gether with the nautical charts, furnish guides more 
complete, detailed, and accurate than any automobile 
guides ever published. 

* * * 
ONE of the more recent activities of the Survey is in 
seismology, or the scientific study of earthquakes. 

This might seem, at first, to be far removed from 
the business of producing nautical charts. On the con- 


trary, it is a logical outgrowth of chart production 
and .serves to illustrate once more how the work of 
the Survey, as it expands, centers ever around its pri- 
mary work of making maritime charts. 
* * * 

i HAS been told how magnetic observatories were es- 

tablished throughout the United States and its 
possessions by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It was 
found necessary to install seismographs at these ob- 
servatories to discover whether various disturbances 
were due to earth tremors or to magnetic storms. 

The Government, therefore, found itself in posses- 
sion of seismographs ideally situated in widely scat- 
tered observatories and attended by observers at no 
extra cost. It has also been told how it came about 
that levels were run across the United States and 
“bench marks,” or points of elevation, placed and how 
triangulation points were established showing precise 
positions laterally. 

* *. * 
AN EARTHQUAKE, among other disagreeable hab- 
<i its, evinces a profound disregard for these care- 
fully marked points; it may change the terrain either 
up or down or laterally, or both, and thus shift these 
points from their previousiy determined positions. 

The up-and-down and lateral earth movements are 
important matters to seismologists in their search for 
the causes of earthquakes. 

In addition to the fact that the Survey already had 
seismographs at its observatories, who is better fitted 
to study the changes in points marked with scientific 
accuracy than the engineers who placed these points 
in the first place and who, in any event, will have to 
replace them? 

* * oe 
"THE study of earthquakes is a scientific adventure of 
the first order. It stirs the imagination. Always 
there is new information to be gained “just around the 
corner.” 

Other scientific adventures, too, lure the scientists 
ot the Coast and Geodetic Survey and keep them work- 
ing cheerfully, year after year, at the perhaps more 
prosaic task of keeping the United States and its pos- 
sessions “nailed down” in the interest of commerce 
and civilization. 

* * ™ 
"THESE scientists adventure, for example, in isos- 
tasy, or study of the equilibrium of the earth’s 
crust. 

They study coast erosion, or the problem of protect- 
ing shores and beaches from the ravages of an incon- 
siderate ocean. 

They cooperate with other countries in making world 
longitude observations to discover whether the conti- 
nents are shifting. They attack problems in ocean- 
ography, flood control and a dozen other subjects, And 
they study each new development in science with a 
view toward adapting it to their own work. 

It is this scientific alertness which keeps the Survey 
ever ready, in war and peace, to serve the public in 
new and unexpected ways. 

* * % 
‘THE newest activity of the Survey is the production 
of flight maps for aviators. Here, once more, is 
an instance of an additional duty growing directly out 
of the production of nautical charts. 

The aviator is a navigator, just as is the mariner, 
He plots his course by the same stars, using practically 
the same astronomic observations. 

He uses substantially the same navigational instru- 
ments and the map he employs is analogous to the 
chart used by the mariner. 

* * * 
NSTEAD of channels, the aviator has roads and 
streams on his map. Instead of lighthouses and 
buoys, he has beacons. 

Instead of rocks and shoals, he has forests and towns. 
Instead of submerged rocks, he has mountain peaks. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, with its wide knowl- 
edge of chart making and all its subsidiary geodetic 
activities, has now been called upon to produce the 
Governmental maps which guide commercial aviation 
in this country. 

* * x 

HE total activities of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 

vey have been barely touched on here. 

In the aggregate, these activities have increased 249 
per cent in the last 10 years. Indications are that 
they will increase proportionately in the years to come. 

At present, the Survey operates 14 sea-going vessels 
and employs about 1,000 men, altogether. This includes 
about 600 seamen and men on interior field parties and 
about 400 permanent engineers, scientists, and special- 
ized office workers. 

* * * 
HE Survey could profitably employ, right now, more 
men in its present permanent personnel, if the 
right men could be found. However, the right kind of 
men are not to be had so easily. 

Constant search among the “honor”? men of Ameri- 
can universities, constant sifting of new men, constant 
watchfulness and training of recruits—this is the price 
which must be\ paid to maintain the splendid reputa- 
tion of the Survey, earned by years of painstaking 
effort. 

Additional men are found as fast as appropriations 
allow, and more could be found; but, at best, it is 
rather a slow process. Iron does not become steel until 
it has been through the fire and men who are willing 
and able to “go through the fire” are none too plenti- 
ful, at any time. 


In the next article, the first of a new series 
extitled Shipping, T. V. O’Connor, Chairman, 
United States Shipping Board, will tell of the 
duties and activities of the Shipping Board. 
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none 


Jay, 
in Air _ Corps 
Field, Va. 


Fort Eustis, Va., ordered to duty as student 
Tactical 


Reserve, Patterson, N. J., 


School, Langley 


ordered to active 
duty, reporting at Bolling Feild, Anacostia, 


} Corps 
i 


Capt. Albert Kalb, Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash., now at Letterman General Hospital, 
San Francisco, Calif., ordered to proceed 
to his home to await retirement. 

Other Branches. 

First Lieut. Morton McD. Jones, relieved 
further assignment at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., assigned to Seventh Cavalry, 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 

First Lieut. Roger Boswell, Medical 
Reserve, relieved from further as- 
ignment at Walter Reed Hospital, revert- 
ng to inactive status. 

Thomas R. Phillips, 51st 
relieved from further 


Capt. 


; Coast 
Artillery, 


duty at 


Maj. Archie W. Barry, Air Corps, relieved 
in office of Chief of Air Corps, ordered to 
Scott Field, III. 

Col, Earl 1. Brown, Corps of Engineers, 
relieved from duty as district engineer, Wil- 
mington, Del., ordered to report for duty 
with Corps of Engineers, Eighth Corps 
Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex, 

First Lieut. Arthur Pulsifer, Signal 
Corps, relieved from further duty at Fort 
Riley, Kans., detailed as instructor, Signal 
Corps, Texas National Guard, Denison, 
Texas. 

Capt. Robert Edmonston Ellis, Air Corps 


D. C., for training. 
Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles P. Jones, Field Artil- 
lery, relieved from duty at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., ordered to 
duty in Philippine Islands. 

Capt. Horace Harding, Third Field Artil- 
lery, relieved from assignment to duty at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., ordered to 
duty as student in Field Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Each of the following-named Field Artil- 
lery officers upon completion of present tour 
of foreign duty in the Philippines, assigned 
to stations designated after their names: 


particularly in the fields of engineering ; 
and industry. 


Advances Attributed 
To Mechanical Engmeer 


“In no field of activity has the 
progress in standardization been more 
fundamentally sound, more generally ef- 
fective, more widespread, more bene- 
ficial, and perhaps nevertheless more 
difficult, than in those industries for the 
advances in which the mechanical engi- 
neer is mainly responsible. 

“In the mechanical field, our 50-year 
period is antedated by Whitworth of 
England who in 1840 suggested a stand- 
ard screw series with the forceful argu- 
ment that as candles must be made to 
fit staple sockets, so screws should be 
of staple size and form to fit staple uses. 
In 1864 William Sellers of Philadelphia, 
formulated his system of screw threads 
which has become the basis of the United 
States standard, although it took 20 
years for the first large scale use in 
making bolts and taps. 

“In the United States today, such a 
state of uniformity has been reached for 
screw threads that one firm can and does 
manufacture over 8,000,000 bélts and 
nuts a day any two of which of the same 
nominal size will fit. At a recent inter- 
national meeting in New York, screw 
products from a dozen American manu- 
facturers were thrown together disas- 
sembled and then reassembled using in- 
discriminately one or another’s products. 
Such are the results of standardization 
with gage control. 

“A score of wire gages were known 
50 years ago, and many of these are still 
in use with more or less confusion re- 
sulting. In general, however, the practice 
for individual commodities is fairly. well 
standardized. 


Railroad Gage 
Cited As Example 


“An early example of standardization 
through gages is railway track. The dis- 
tressing diversity of inter-rail distances 
made freight and passenger transfers at 
gage junctions most laborious, costly 
and annoying. As late as 1880, the 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Rail- 
way changed 218 miles from 6 feet to 
4 feet 8% inches on one day at a cost 
of a cent a foot. Today 4 feet 8% 
inches is the standard railroad. track 
gage throughout the country, and non- 
uniformity would be considered intol- 
erable. 

“Progress in mechanics depends on 
the constancy, uniformity and repro- 
ductibility of the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time. To the astrono- 
mers we are indebted for our ‘‘second” 
which has always been accepted the 
world over; but for length and mass, 
the same happy. situation does not ob- 
tain. 

“More than 50 years ago in Paris, 
1875, was signed the fwst great stand- 
ardization treaty—the metrie conven- 
tion, It established an international 
bureau of weights and measures for the 
construction and maintenance of ref- 
erence standards of length and mass, 
and the construction and distribution of 
certified copies to the various nations 
of the world. Probably no single in- 
ternationa? cooperation has ever made 
a more enduring or more general serv- 
ice to the world. Fourteen years were 
well spent in the design and construc- 
tion of the new standards for. delivery 
to the nations. 

“Fifty years ago Hilgard, then custo- 
dian or our standards said (Report of 
1876): ‘Of the two standard yards pre- 
sented to the United States, one is of 
bronze (No. 11) and the other of Low 
Moor wrought iron (No. 57.) These are 
found to have changed their relative 
length by 0.025 inch in 25 years; the 
bronze bar being now relatively shorter 
by that amount. Today using the stand- 
ard wave length of cadmium red radi- 
ation, suggested and first carried out in 
1892 to 1893 by the American physicist 
Michelson, measurements 14 years apart 
attest. the accuracy of the world’s stand- 
ard of length to beter than a part in 
10,000,000 — a constancy hundreds of 
times superior to that cited by Hilgard. 
Plan Made to End 


Difference in Yards 

“The British and United States yards 
are known to differ by about three parts 
in a million, and it is our hope to abol- 
ish this difference by agreeing on a com- 
mon value in terms of the meter, most 
simply expressed by the relation 25.4 
mm. (exactly) equals 1 inch, or 1 yard 
equals 0.9144 meters (exactly). 

“Looking backward, we find for exam- 
ple in 1882 discussions of standard taper 
of gas and steam pipe taps; of the re- 
establishment of the United States 
Board of Tests, which calls up the tre- 
mendous later activities of the Federal 
Government. 

“In 1901 saw the establishment of the 
National Bureau of Standards, as an 
outgrowth from a small nucleus having 
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the custody of the standards relating 
to weights and measures in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, our olocest scien- 
tific Government bureau. The growth of 
the Bureau of Standards in its fields of 
research, testing, and specification form- 
ulation in association with other na- 
tional bodies, is familiar history. It is 
interesting to note, however, how ade- 
quately this Bureau has met the needs 
set forth by such men as See, Rowland, 
and Snyder, and kept pace with the ever 
increasing demands for the services it 
can and should render to the community.” 


Growth of Movement 
For Standardization 


“In the meantime the standardization 
movement was growing by leaps and 
bounds. By 1917, there were literally 
hundreds of organizations publishing 
standards, most of which wefe formu- 
lated without systematic methods of co- 
operation or exchange of information 
among the organizations concerned. T 
meet this situation the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committe was formed 
as a body for correlating and promulgat- 
ing standards. 

“There has nevertheless been main- 
tained a tendency for each industrial or 
engineering group to retain control of 
its; own standardizing projects. In its 
10 years’ existence, the A. E. S. C. has 
been more successful in securing agree- 
ment on codes relating to safety and en- 
gineering practice, than on commodity 
standards in which more than a single 
industry is interested. 

“The World War greatly stimulated 
governmental activity in standardization, 
The National Screw Thread Commission, 
established in 1918, and made perma- 
nent in 1926, has set up standards and 
done much to encourage progress in the 
various industries covered by its field 
and coordinate their work. The Federal 
Specifications Board, created in 1921, has 
unified the multiple purchase require- 
ments of the Federal Government and 
promulgated nearly 500 specifications, 
which are i... > ‘2tory for all Government 
purchases. Also in 1921, Secretary 
Hoover organized the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice which has developed a pro- 
cedure by. which many industries, in- 
cluding a considerable list of items in 
the mechanical trades, have found it pos- 
sible to cut down the number of sizes, 
varieties, and grades of numerous com- 
modities, resulting in savings running 
into many millions annually. 


Directory Issued 


On Specifications 

“The Bureau of Standards has issues 
a Directory of Specifications which gives 
a vivid picture of the needless multiplic- 
ity of specifications for commodities, and 
has in press a Standards Year Book de- 
scribing the standardizing activities of 
the country. 

“Vast as is the standardization move- 
ment in this country, the activity abroad 
is also great, 20 countries. having na- 
tional standards association; and the in- 
ternational aspects are rapidly beginning 
to take shape. We are still in that rela- 
tively clumsy state of development in 
relation to our standardization activities, 
and we may, therefore, now strive for 
simplicity and greater efficiency. 

“The technical men of the country have 
been doing a very different series of 
pioneer tasks for industry, but those re- 
sponsible for industrial management are 
not yet generally awake to the fact that 
they as executives are alone responsible 
for bringing order out of the existing 
chaos in the field of standardization. We 
may expect this to be the next great step 
in advance for it makes for economy in 
production and distribution.” 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Sam G. Loomis, designation changed 
to Inspr. of Mat’l., Chicago, Ill. 

Camdr. William H. Lee, orders April 5, 

modified; to U. S. S. Memphis for 
duty. 

Comdr. Randolph P. Seudder, det. com- 
mand’ U.S. S. Cuyama; to continue treat, 
Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I. é 

Lieut. James S. Haughey, to duty U.S. S. 


Pueblo. i , 
Lieut. Robert E. Keating, det. U. S. S. 
to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, 


oe 

Illinois. 

Lieut. John Stanley, det. U. S. New 
York; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., Nor- 
folk, Va. . 

Lieut. (j. g.) Morton C. Hutchinson, Jr., 
det. U. S. S. Lamson; to U. S. S. Mayflower. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Chauncey Moore, det. U, 
S. S. S-31; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ralston B. Vanzant, det. 
U. S. S. S-34; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco, 

Ensign Roland V. Baillie, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted June 30, 1927, 

Ensign William G. Beecher, det. U. S. S. 
Raleigh; to U. S. S. Kidder. 

Ensign Thomas F. Conley, Jr., det. Edgee 
wood, Md.; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta. 
Newport, R. I. 

Sashes George M. Estep, det. U. Ss. 3. 
Dobbin;. to U. 8S. S. Sharkey. 

Ensign Owen H. sg -* U. S. S. Texass 

J. S. S. Eagle No. . 
ou Svelar H. Howell, det. U. S. S 
Arkansas; to U, S, S. Antares. 
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Condition of Wheat 
In Canada Is Below 


Average This Year 


SomeImprovement Expected 
in June Because of Bet- 
ter Supply of 
Moisture. 


The condition of Canadian wheat was 
below average on May 31, with winter 
wheat 93 per cent of average and spring 
wheat 95 per cent of average, accord- 
ing to information just received by the 
Department of Agriculture from the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics. Im- 
provement in condition is probable in 
Jun, however. Other field crops were 
also below average in condition. 

The full text of a statement issued 
by the Department of Agriculture fol- 
lows: 

The condition of most of the field 
crops in Canada on May 31 was a little 
below the 10-year average, according to 
a telegram to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Winter wheat is 93 per cent 
of average. In the past nine years 
there have been only two years, 1918 
and 1926, in which the condition on that 
date was below the present season, and 
one year, 1923, when the condition was 
the same. 

The spring wheat condition of 95 per 
cent is lower than in any of the pre- 
ceding nine years. The nearest approach 
was 96 per cent of average reported in 
1918 and 1924. In both of those years 
the progress of the crop followed the 
normal procedure, deteriorating as the 
season advanced. The yield per acre of 
spring wheat finally reported for 1918 
was only 10.7 and for 1924, 11.3 bush- 
els compared with an average yield of 
17.2 for the four years 1922-25 and 
17.5 in 1926. This year, however, mois- 
ture conditions are good and an im- 
provement in conditions is possible dur- 
ing this month at least, rather than a 
deterioration. 


Control Work Active 
Against Pine Beetle 





Campaign Being Carried on 


Along Continental Divide in 
Montana. 


Pine-beetle control work is being car- 
ried on this season more actively than 
ever béfore in the pine forests along the 
Continental Divide in the Bitterroot and 
Beaverhead National Forests of Mon- 
tana, according to a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture, reporting 
the work of the Bureau of Entomology 
and the Forest Service. 


Immense quantities of timber in these 
forests have been destroyed during re- | 


cent years by the beetles. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

With an army of 160 men, the Bureau 
of Entomology and the Forest sService 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is carrying on an intensive 
campaign against the pine beetle this 
year in the lodgepole pire forests along 
the Continental Divide in the Bitterroot 
and Beaverhead National Forests 
Montana. This is the largest undertak- 
ing in pine-beetle control ever launched 
in that district. 

Beginning of Work Delayed. 

Thé lateness of the spring in this re- 
gion delayed the beginning of actual 
work. The control work will continue 
until about July 1, when the beetles or- 
dinarily emerge from the trees, render- 
ing further work useless. <A total of 
$43,500, or more than twice as much as 
was spent last year, was available this 
spring. 


In fighting the beetle some of the 


badly infested trees are cut down, 
skidded together with horses, and 
buried. Other trees partially infested 


are peeled standing by the use of a long- | 


handled spud. 

The bark of the trees forms the shelter 
for the young beetles while they are 
growing and while transforming from 
little «white grubs into stout, black, 
round-bodied beetles ready to attack 
other trees, 

\. infestation, which is one of the 
largest in the country, has been ex- 
tending southward in these forests for 
several years, and immense quantities 
of timber have been destroyed. 





Competition in Citrus Oils 
Stirs Italian Producers 





Italian producers are becoming appre- 
hensive of the competition they are en- 
countering in foreign markets with citrus 
oils from California, according to a re- 
port received at the Department of Com- 
merce from the American Vice Consul 
at Messina, A. P. Cruger. 


The full text of the announcement by 
the Department follows: 

In a report prepared by the Chief of 
the Chemical Laboratory of the Messina, 
Sicily, Chamber of Commerce, mention 
is made of the fact that fair quantities 
of Californian orange oil and terpenes 
were imported into Italy last year. It 
is also stated that large stocks of Cali- 
fornian orange oil are now stored in 
London and are being offered at a 
lower price than is quoted for Sicilian 
oil, This entrance into markets con- 
trolled exclusively, heretofore, by the 
Sicilian essential oil producers is viewed 
with decided concern by Messina ex- 
porters and it is proposed to combat it 
by means of scientific articles, pointing 
out the great difference in quality be- 
tween the Sicilian and Ameriéan oils, to 
be published in all of the leading trade 


journgls thygughout the world. 
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Daily Commodity Prices Compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture. 





Analysis of market reports compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture based 
on trading in the leading markets on 
June 14, 

Grain. 

Wheat worked lower, but corn and 
oat prices made slight advances. Limited 
export inquiry for wheat, together with 
more favorable reports from the South- 
west and the intended movement of iiew 
winter wheat caused domestic wheat 
prices to decline from % to 1% cents 
per bushel. No. 1 Dark Northern sold 
about $1.45 to $1.49 a bushel; No. 2 
Red Winter wheat at Chicago at $1.45 
per bushel; while No. 2 Hard Winter 
wheat was quoted at Chicago at $1.50. 

Corn prices were influenced upward 
by further rain and cool weather in the 
corn belt but demand for current re- 
ceipts was ‘only fair, and cash prices 
hardly followed the full advances of the 
futures market. Best grades of corn at 
Chicago sold more readily than June 13, 
but the poorer grades showed a frac- 
tional loss. No. 3 Yellow Corn was 
quoted at 95%4@97%¢ at Chicago and 
at 91@98c at Minneapolis. 

Oats were fractionally higher in sym- 
pathy with the strength in corn. No. 3 
Whites sold at 4714@49%%c. per bushel 
at Chicago and 455,@46% at Minne- 
apolis. Rye and barley, ruled practi- 
cally steady. No. 1 Dark Northern 
Minneapolis, $1.45@1.59. No. 2 Red 
Winter Chicago, $1.45. No. 2 Hard 
Winter Chicago, $1.50. No. 3 Yellow 
Corn Chicago, 96c.; Minneapolis, 92c. 
No. 3, White Oats Chicago, 48c.; Minne- 
apolis, 46. 


Cotton. 
Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened from 5to 13 


points lower, and closed 19 to 29 points 
higher than yesterday’s closing quota- 
tions. July future contracts opened at 
16.21 cents, were 16.37 cents at 11 
o’clock and closed at 16.53 cents, and on 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange ad- 
vanced 33 points, closing at 16.60 cents. 
On the Chicago Board of “Trade July 
futures advanced 27 points to ‘ 
cents. July future contracts on the 
Liverpool Cotton Association closed at 
8.73 d. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets was 
16.00 cents per pound compared with 
17.08 cents on the corresponding day in 
1926. Middling spot cotton was quoted 
in New Orleans at 16.52 cents per pound 
against 17.03 cents last year. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to 4,695 
bales, compared with 6,993 bales on the 
same day one year ago. 

Exports on June 14 were 19,989 hales, 
compared with 20,005 bales on the cor- 
responding day last season. Germany 
continues to be the heaviest taker of 
American cotton, having taken so far 
this season about 1,170,000 bales more 
than for the same period last season. 
Great Britain has taken about 335,000 
bales more, Japan about 450,000 more, 
and Russia about 200,000 more. 

Reports indicated that interior Texas 
points were quoting Middling 7% inch 
at about 100 points off New York July 
future contracts, 15-16 inch about 75 
points off, and 1 inch about 20 points on. 

Boston Wool. 


Dealers on this marxet have advanced 
their asking prices on choice graded 
Ohio wools. They quote Ohio fine De- 
laines at 45c, 15 blood 58s, 60s at 44ce, 


at 42c in the grease foy strictly combing 
wools. These figures i not as yet 
been realized in sales, Delaine and 14 
blood having been sold at about a cent 
under asking prices. Missouri strictly 
combing % blood 48, 50s sold at 40c in 
the grease. 
Butter. 


On the New York butter market a 
weakness developed early in the day and 
prices declined quarter cent on top 
grades and one-half cent on medium and 





16.49 | 





| 38 blood 56s at 48¢e and 4% blood 48s, 50s 
+ 


lower scores. Following the decline, the 
situation appeared quite unsettled and 
still inclined to weakness. Trade was 
ragged and in most cases very slow. 
Liberal receipts could not be cleared and 
some accumulation on floors resulted. 
Car market was very dull with prices on 
90 score cars one-half cent lower. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score 42% 
cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 90 score, 3912 
cents. 

Trade continued quiet with buying 
limited to buyers’ immediate needs. 
Although grass cheese is“available, there 
has been practically no interest in 
storing. State flats are firm under light 
supplies and no stocks available under 2 
cents. Little interest expressed in West- 
ern offerings. Cured cheese demains 
firm but moves slowly. 

Wholesale prices on No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 24 
cents; Single Daisies, 2312 to 24 cents; 
Young Americas, 25 cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Prices for good quality peaches 
strengthened slightly in New ¥ork City. 
New potatoes ranged 25c lower with old 
stock dull and unsettled. 
cantaloupes were in moderate supply and 
prices were reported slightly stronger. 
Lettuce and strawberries hekl about 
steady. Watermelon and onion trading 
was dull with a slightly downward price 
trend. 

Potatoes: 
lina Cobblers, cloth-top 
$5.75; Maine Green 


barrels, $5.25- 
Mountains, sacked, 


| per 100 pounds, $3.50-$3.65. 


Tomatoes: Mississippi, wrapped, ripe 
and turning, four-basket carriers, $1.10- 
$1.20; South Carolina and Georgia 
wrapped, ripe and turning, six-basket 


| carriers, $2.50-$3.00. 


Watermeions: Fiorida Tom Watsons, 


24-30 pounds average, bulk, per car, 
$650-$900. 
Lettuce: California Iceberg type, 


standard crates, 4-5 dozen heads, fair, 
$5.00-$6.00. 

Onions: California Yellow Bermudas, 
standard crates, $3.25. 

Strawberries: Delaware, Maryland 
and New Jersey, various varieties, quart 
basis, 12c.-18c. 

Cantaloupes: California Salmon Tints, 
standards 45s, $5.00-$5.50. 

Peaches: Georgia Early Rose, medium 
to large sizes, six-basket carriers, $5.00- 


$6.00; Georgia Carmans, medium to | 
large sizes, six-basket carriers, $4.00- 
$5.00. 


Livestock. 

With fresh receipts of 24,000 and 17,- 
000 held over from Monday, hog trade 
was slow and steady to weaker than Mon- 
day’s average with spots 5 cents to 10 
cents lower on weights under 200 pounds. 
The top was $9.25, bulk of good and 


choice 160 to 200 pounds hogs selling | 


from $9 to $9.20 and 210 to 300 pounds 
averages mostly from $8.70 to $9.15. 
Most packing sows sold from $7.85 to 


$8.10 and bulk of the better grades of | 


pigs from $8 to $8.40. Shippers took 
about 4,500 and it was estimated that 
12,000 remained in the pens. 

Fourteen dollar cattle made their ap- 
pearance on the Chicago market for the 
first time this season, two loads of 1,408 
pounds western Nebraska fed bullocks 
making the price. Some 1,154 pounds 
steers on the long yearling order scored 
$13 and best light yearlings reached 
$12.50. Market on fed steers was strong 
with spots 10 cents to 15 cents higher. 
Lower grades of light yearlings and 
grass cows and heifers were about 


steady but slow and bulls weak to 25 | 


cents lower. Veal calves were active 
at a 50 cents advance, selling mostly 
from $12 to $13, choice to shippers up- 
ward to $13.50. Cattle receipts were 
9,000, calves 4,000. e 


A run of 11,000 sheep and lambs sold | 


mostly steady though spots on fat lambs 
and yearlings showed some decline. 
lambs, Idahos, sold, $17.60. Most good 


natives sold from $16 to $16.50, culls 
around $12. 


Cattle. 
Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: net lita tied 
Steeys (1,100-1,500 Ibs.): 
Choice and good 
ph bios CREE Pbececccecesccess $11.00-$14, § 50- d 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. down): = aia nee 


Choice. and go00d .... ssceeceesss 
Medium and common (all weights) 


Peewee ereses 


10.25- 13.00 11.00- 12.60 


Heifers: Peiceae paw ees 7.50- 12.00 6.25- 11.25 
Good and choice .......... slate MAD Gib.6 oie a eee 9.25- é 25 75 
Common and medium ..... OS RA we eb he esaeenbete 7.00. n oe = 

Vealers: se i cael 
Good and ‘choice’ ....0.06.60008s cc Sera Sioa Grave's 75- 13. 5 
Feeder and stocker, cattle and calves: <— ONG aR 
Steers (all weights): 
COOH GME CHOIEE: 5 5-25 ain oc 6.0'¥ 0000 acc ceesesas 8.25- 9.75 8.25- 9.85 
Common and medium ..... i <\ate 4: bale wale oc ora%s ‘aes 6.75- 8.50 6.00- 8.50 
Hogs ; 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.): 
Medium, good and choice ...........00. weer 8.80- 9,25 8.70- 9.00 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.): , 
Medium, good and choice..... Rest eebweasasen es 8.80- 8.25 8.70- 9.00 
Light weight (160-200 tbs.): i 
Medium and choice ....... CR ACR RG Oe Wana ei'e% 8.50- 9.25 8.65- 9.00 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.): . 
Medium and choice ............ Tibpasee es 7.75- 9.15 8.50- 8.90 
Packing sows, rough and smooth...... prawns 7.25- 8.30 7.50- 8.25 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.): 
Medium, good and choice .....5.cesececseecces 7.50- 8.75 8.50- 9.25 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
Sheep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Lambs, good and choice (92 Ibs.)........eee+- 16.00-.17.60 15.00- 16.85 
Medium (92 Tbs. down): 
All weights (cull and common)........eeeee+ >” 11.00- 16.00 9.50- 14.50 
Ewes, common to choice .......+++eee. ‘ > 4.50- 6.75 4.25- 6.50 


Feeding sheep and lambs, range stock: 
Feeding lambs, medium to choice 


Fresh Meats. 


12.00- 13.75 


+ 
There was littlé quotable change in | and demand light, while pork cuts in 


the New York market on western dressed 
meats with the exception of lamb which 
found a draggy outlet and sold on a 
weak to $1 lower basis with supply nor- 
mal. Moderate supplies of steer and 
cow beef found a quiet demand at about 
steady prices, while there was a fair de- 
mand for Kosher chucks and plates as 
well as for hinds and ribs of Kosher cat- 
tle at unchanged prices. Most of the 
latter sold from $22 to $27, a few choice 
yearlings up to $29. With receipts mod- 
erate veal sold steady to a fair demand. 
The mutton market was barely steady 


fairly liberal supply sold on a weak mar- 
ket with demand draggy. 





President to Observe 
Methods of Forestry 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
50,000 acres in a Federal game refuge 
adjoining the State park. Within the 
present boundaries of the forests there 
are also 240,457 acres of patented lands, 
some of them in prosperous farms and 


Tomatoes and | 


Virginia and North Caro- | 


Top,| 











aweceks, 
to actual requirements is reported in 


Wool 


Quiet Trading Shown |Sé 


For Cheese Markets; 


Lacks Speculation 


Weekly Review by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 
Says Prices Are Un- 


changed. 
Trading in the Amertcan cheese mar- 
kets during the week ended June 11 was 
quiet but prices were unchanged, ac- 


| cording to. the weekly cheese market 


review of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Speculative interest has 
been lacking during the past several 


A tendency to buy according 


several quarters, the review states. 
The full text of the review follows: 
Trading throughout the week ended 
June 11, was quiet and considered dull 
by many of the trade. 
easy with a heavy accumulation of 
stocks, in spite of a reduced make in 
comparison with last year. Some fac- 
tories, which have usually made Long- 
horns are now shifting over to other 
styles. Square Prints were also quiet, 
with stocks as heavy as can conveniently 
be handled. Single Daisies are in a lit- 
tle better position than Longhorns and 
Square Prints. 
Weekly Receipt of Daisies. 
The weekly-reccipts of Daisies and the 


volume on hand compare fairly well 
with those of a year ago. The larger 
styles are in firm hands and only 

-small volume is on the open market. 


Most sales, during the week under re- 
view, were for small to medium sized 
lots, moving into regular channels. How- 
ever, several sizable lots of 
Daisies moved at prices fractionally over 
the ruling board price. Advices from 
distant cities indicate some sales from 
consigned stocks, which were not in line 
with present replacement costs. A lit- 
tle inquiry of a speculative nature was 
received but did not materialize into 
active trading. While trading was con- 
sidered dull there remained consider- 
able strength in the primary market. 
Reflecting this strength all ruling board 
prices remained unchanged at the meet- 
ings of the Plymouth Boards, Friday, 
June 10. 

The terminal markets have experi- 
enced only a moderate demand for fresh 
chéese the past few weeks. This week 
was no exception, and some quarters 
reported very light business. Trading 
was largely restricted to sales of a job- 
bing nature. Grass cheese has arrived 
in sufficient quantity to supply the lim- 
ited demand. Stocks on hand are not 
excessive or burdensome, due perhaps 
to the general policy of hand to mouth 
buying now being followed by even some 
of the larger dealers. In the markets 
where many dealers are heavy assem- 
blers of cheese, some accumulation of 
stocks was reported, but as a rule this 
surplus was placed into storage. The 
remaining lots of cured cheese are 
firmly held, although the demandis only 
moderate. 

By this time last year, activity of a 
speculative nature had been apparent 
for several weeks, but this season very 
little interest has developed. Advices 
from several points indicate delayed pur- 
chasing because the dealers feel the 
present price level of cheese is too high. 
ranches on the stream bottoms, some 
timberland more or less abused by hard 
cutting and fire, and some mining 
claims. 

Meaning of Black Hills. 

The name “Black Hills” was given 
to the region by the Sioux Indians. In 
their tongue, it was “Paha Sapa,” in 
allusion to the somber appearance of 
the forest clad heights as seen from the 
plains. The Harney Forest was named 
for General Harney who was one of the 
early explorers of the region. 

The President will have opportunity 
to see how National Forests are admin- 
istered and developed. He can see how 
timber sales are made t.nder methods 
that keep the forest growing; how graz- 
ing is regulated to keep the range green; 
and how land more valuable for farm- 
ing than for timber growing has been 
made available for homesteading. The 
first timber sales in any National Forest 
were in the Black Hills in 1899 and 1900, 
and the timber to be cut was so care- 
fully selected, under scientific forestry, 
that the area can be cut again by 1935. 
About 25,000.000 board feet of logs are 
cut each year from these Federal timber- 
lands under the same methods, with such 
an improvement to the forest that the 
foresters expect to maintain this annual 
harvest forever, and even to increase 
it to 40,000,000 feet. 

Defective Trees Removed. 

This is partly because the old de- 
fective trees in the virgin forest are re- 
moved in the first cut, and the thrifty 
sound trees left to grow. When the 
logger comes back 85 years later, the 
timber he then gets is much more free 
from rot and other defects than was 
that cut the first time. Also, young 
timber is coming in on old burns and 
other barren places and will thus in- 
crease the areas which can be cut over 
every 35 years. 

Within and near the Black Hills and 
Harney National Forests are many 
points of scenic or recreational interest. 
The famous Hot Springs at the southern 


end of the Black Hills are visited by | 
thousands, and the Wina Cave National | 


Park and Jewel Cave National Monu- 
ment also are well known. Harney Peak, 


the highest point in the United States? 


east of the Rocky Mountains, Custer 
Peak the “Needles,” and Sylvan Lake are 
other points of interest, as well as the 
old mining towr. of Keystone, where is 
located the famous Holy Terror mine, 
from which came the richest gold 

ever found in the world Tradition says 
this mine was named in honor of the 
discoverer’s wife. 
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ocks of Corn in Storage Increasing; 
Decline Is Shown for Other Grains 


| Gain of 2,038,000 Bushels of Corn Noted for Week End- 


ing June 11; Weekly Review Announced, 











Movement of corn into storage in the 
United States markets continued during 
the week ended June 11, according to the 
weekly commercial grain stocks report of 





the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and stocks of corn increased 2,038,000 
bushels. Stocks of other grains in store 
in United States markets decreased. 
The full text of the report follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended June 11, 1927, according 
to reports to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed 
or revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 

Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United States Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Wheat Corn Oats tye Barley Flax 
Atlantic & Gulf Ports ........ oe 2,098 427 981 122 116 vcwas 
Interior & Lake Ports ccvecceecee 2008) Gdjet 19,688 2,017 500 1,451 
RRUINC EOL. ceibivevirs “ners wis OUT .a0ueey apeeee ee 
Total Current Week .......ccceeeess 26,411 33,754 20,519 2,159 1,660 1,451 
Total previous week (revised) ....... 28,114 51,716 21,041 522 3,057 1,429 





Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


BOCAS. GUPPERE WCE: vo vic Cini e ceeds NN 
Total previous week (revised) 


United States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Total Current Week 
Total previous week (revised) 





Russian Wool Output | 
Below Pre-War Clip 


Low Procuring Prices Held 
Responsible for Slow Re- 
covery of Sheep Raising. 


Russian wool production In 1926 was 
still far below the pre-war output, it is 
stated in a review of the Russian wool 
situation just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Wool production in Russia in 1926 is 
estimated at 234,733,000 pounds, which is 
62 per cent of pre-war volume. Quality 
of wool is less desirable, and there is now 
a lower yield per sheep, according to 
the discussion. 

The amount of wool available for the 
market in 1926 was estimated at 79,159,- 
000 pounds, or 29 per cent of the pre-war 
value. The procuring plan called for the 
procuring of 64,967,000 pounds, of which 
only 46,911,000 pounds were actually ac- 
quired. 

The full text of the discussion follows: 

Wool production in Russia during 1926 
is estimated at 234,733,000 pounds, an 
increase of 12 per cent compared with 
1925, according to an article entitled 
“The Wool Market” by A. Nicolaev, pub- 
lished in “The Soviet Trade,’ No. 14, | 
April 15, 1927. 

The 1926 clip was only 62 per cent of 





pre-war. The reason given for this de- 
crease in the clip lies in the general de- 
terioration of sheep growing in the re- 
gions producing wool for the manufac- 
turing industry. 

Merino Sheep Are Fewer. 





While the - umber ox coarse and :emi- 
coarse sheep, estimated at 103,000,000 
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mammoth 
turbine with a total ca- 
pacity of 208,000 kilo- 


his steam 


watts (280,000 horse 
power) will be installed 
in the new station of the 
State Line Generating 
Company near Chicago. 
What a striking contrast 
between this huge gen- 
erating unit and the 
group of home devices it 
operates—MAZDA lamps, 
fans, vacuum cleaners, 
and many others. Yet 
General Electric makes 
doth. 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Flax 
oveuees 11,724 206 529 466 21 
ieee es 14,466 208 739 975 17 

Wheat Corn Oats ive 
oes Sae6s 1,149 1,487 1,474 1,054 
ee ceecccsccne 303 869 


1,452 1,452 


in 1926, exceeds the pre-war level by 1.9 | 


per cent, the number of merino sheep, 
estimated at 485,000 is only 23 per cent 
of pre-war. The wool yield per sheep 
has also decreased from 5.1 pounds to 
3 pounds. 

In the regions where sheep are raised 
primarily to supply wool for the indus- 
try, that Kazakstan, Central Asia, 
Transcaucasia, North Caucasia and 
Crimea, the flocks do not exceed 50 to 65 
per cent of pre-war. 

Low procuring prices are held respon- 
sible to a considerable extent for the slow 
restoration of commercial sheep raising 
and for small procurements. In 1926 the 
amount of wool available for the market 
was estimated at 78,159,000 pounds or 
29 per cent of pre-war. 

Not all of this is available for 
manufacturing industry, since the pro- 
curing plan usually calls for less than the 
surplus available for the market and then 
the plan is not fully executed. In 1926 
the marketable surplus was estimated at 
75,006.000 pounds, while the amount to 
be collected, according to the procuring 
plan, was 64,967,000 pounds and the 
amount actually procured only 46,911,000 
pounds. 

The 


wool 


is, 


amount of 
markets com- 
clip in pre-war 


decrease in the 
available for the 
pared with the total 
and recent times 
growth of peasant consumption, exceed- 
ing many times the pre-war amount. 
In the pre-war period aproximately 73 
per cent of the total clip was available 
for market, while in 1926 only 34 per 
cent was available. ‘ 

Increased peasant consumption of raw 
wool is believed to be due to the short- 
age in and high cost of the manufac- 
tured product and the low level of pro- 
curing prices for wool, which have les- 
sened the incentive of wool growers to 
sell. 


While the production of manufactured 


the | 


is explained by the | 
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Exports of Grains 
For Week Smaller 
Than Those of 1926 


Total for Season fs Larger 
Than Last Year, With 
Shipments of Flour 
Heavier. 


Exports of United States grains from 
the principal ports of the country for 
the week ended June 11, totaled 1,170,000 
bushels, compared with 2,430,000 bushels 
for the week of June 12, 1926, or a de- 
crease of 1,260,000 bushels, according to 
a tabulation made public June 14 by the 
Department of Commerce. In the week 


of June 4, 1927, the total exports of 
United States grains were 2,637,000 
bushels. 


For the period July 1, 1926, to June 


| 11, 1927, total exports of United States 


grains were 206,934,000 bushels com- 
pared with 147,254,000 bushels for the 
period July 1, 1925, to June 12, 1926. 


Canadian Shipments Rise. 


Canadian grains in transit cleared 
from United States Atlantic ports for 
the weck ended June 11, 1927, totaled 
1,576,000 bushels, compared with 1,356,- 
000 bushels for the week ended June 12, 
1926, and 2,199,000 bushels for the week 
of June 4, 1927. 

For the period July 1, 1926, to June 
11, 1927, exports of Canadian grain were 
142,745,000 bushels, compared with 141,- 
307,000 bushels for July 1, 1925, to June 
12, 1926. 

Movement of Flour. 

Wheat flour, United States and 
Canadian, in transit for the week of 
June 11, 1927, totaled 143,000 barrels, 
of which 126,000 barrels were United 
States flour and 17,000 barrels Canadian. 
This compared with a total for the 
week of June 4, 1927, of 181,000 barrels, 
of which 147,000 barrels were United 
States and 34,000 barrels Canadian. For 


| the week ended. June 12, 1926, tuts ex- 


ports were 206,000 barrels, of which 
113,000 were United States and 93,000 
barrels Canadian. 


United States and Canadian wheat 
flour in transit for the period July 1, 
1926, to June 11, 1927, totaled 15,651,000 
barrels, of which 12,312,000 barrels were 
United States and 3,339,000 barrels were 
Canadian. For the period July 1, 1925, 
to June 12, 1926, the total was 13,124,- 
000 barrels, of which 9,072,000 barrels 
were United States and 4,052,000 were 
Canadian. 


woolens has almost reached pre-war, less 
raw wool has been consumed. . This is 
explained by the poorer quality of the 
fabrics produced. 

Total imports of wool in 1926 were 
slightly smaller than in 1913, amounting 
to 42,252,000. pounds in terms of washed 
wool, compartd with 44,419,000 pounds 


{in 1913. 

















Xerxes wept 





HE great Persian ruler gazed from a hill-top upon his - 
vast army of a million men. It was the largest army that 
had ever existed. And he turned away with tears in his eyes 
because in a hundred years all trace of it would be gone. 
That army was a symbol of power, destructive and transient. 


Today in one machine, now being built in the General Elec- 
tric shops, there is combined the muscular energy of two 
million men. This great machine, a steam turbine, is also 
a symbol of power—a new power that is constructive and 
permanent. 


Its unprecedented size, a record in construction of such 
machines, is a pledge to the people that the electrical indus- 
try is on the march, ever on the alert to supply plenty of 
electricity at a low cost to all. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Railroads: 


Properties Operated by New York Central Railway 
~ Valued at $1,038,265,910 for Rate-Making Purposes 


ne 


Second Carrier Line 
Worth Billion Dollars 


Lines Owned and Used Given 
Value of $731.800,000 in 
Finding of I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its tentative valuation report 
on the properties of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad as of June 30, 1917, finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
to be $1,038,265,910 for the common-car- 
rier property used, including leased lines, 
and $731,800,000 for that both owned and 
used. The company has 30 days within 
which to filed its protest. 

This is the second valuation issued by 


the Commission to exceed a billion dol- 


lars. That of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
announced in December was $1,078,130,- 
000 as of June 30, 1918. 

A summary of the New York Central 
valuation was published in the issue of 
June 14. 

The detailed findings of the Commis- 
sion follows: 

The railroad operated by The New 





York Central Railroad Company, here- 
inafter called the New York Central, is 
standard gauge, and is located in New | 
York. New Jersey, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Tili- 
nois, and the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada. Only that portion of | 
the property within the United States | 
is included in this report. 

The system comprises a trunk 
railroad, the principal main line of which 
extends from New York City in a gen- | 
eral northwesterly direction through 
Albany, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, | 
N. Y., Erie, Penna., Cleveland and Toledo, 


1: 
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} erty 
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Ohio, to its western terminus at Chicago, | 
Ill., a distance of about 953 miles, all of | 
which is double tracked with additional | 
main tracks for a major portion of the 
distance. 

Other important main lines extend, one 
from Jersey City, N. J., northerly along 
the west shore of the Hudson River to 
Ravena, N. Y., thence westerly through | 
Syracuse to Buffalo, N. Y. and another 
from Boston, Mass., westerly to Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. Projecting from these 


dustrial centers within the territory 


traversed. 
It operates extensive terminal facili- 


ties in New York City which, in connec- | 4 i 
| Central in improvements 


tion with steamship companies, forms 
one of the most important outlets for 
trans-oceanic freight shipments. 

The entire railroad is operated by 
steam with these exceptions: That part 
of the line extending from Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal to Mott Haven is operated 
by electricity; that part of the line from 
Mott Haven to Croton and from Mott 
Haven to North White Plains is oper- 
ated by electricity for passenger service 
and by steam for freight service; that 


part of the line between Riverside and | 


| Cost o ] low 
an overhead trolly system for the elec- | Cos f Reproduction Nou 


| Approximately $1,550,000,000 


Newton Lower Falls is equipped with 


trical operation of suburban passenger 
trains. 


System Connected 
With Many Large Cities 


At various points connection is made 


| 031,450,722.31, 


| items 


lines are many branches serving the coal | formation. 


fields of Pennsylvania and principal in- | 
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Valuations 


jointly owns and uses 29.908 miles of all 
tracks, wholly owns but: does not use 
33.839 miles of all tracks, wholly uses 
but does not own 4,234.309 miles of all 
tracks, and jointly uses but does not own 
11.210 miles of all tracks. 


Stock and Long-Term Debt 
Aggregates $930,779,261.18 


Capital Stock and Long-Term Debt.— 

The New York Central has outstand- 
ing, on date of valuation, a total par 
value of $930,779,261.18 in stock and 
long-term debt, of which $101,422,071 
represents common stock, $148,427,289 
stock liability for conversion, and $680,- 
929,901.18 funded debt unmatured. In 


addition, it has outstanding $4,790 par | 


value of funded debt matured but unpaid. 


Results of Corporate Operations.—The 
New York Central has _, operated 


of valuation, during which period the 
aggregate railway 


operating revenues. 


1917, are given below: 
Ratio, 1915 (6 months), 69.9 per cent; 


| 1916, 63.5 per cent; 1917, 68.7 per cent. 


Income, 1915 (6 months), $20,536,952; 

1916, $66,800,669; 1917, $58,188,320. 
During the 214 year period preceding 

date of valuation the dividends on the 


| capital stock have averaged 5.5 per cent 


per annum. 

Original cost 

cost to date of all common-carrier prop- 

of the New York Central cannot 

be ascertained as the necesgary records 
obtainable. 


Investment in road and equipment.— | 
quiy 


The investment of the New York Central 
in road and equipment, including land, 
on date of valuation, is stated in 

books as $678,762,525.66. With read- 
justments required by our accounting 
examination, this amount would be re- 
duced to $635,757,301.14, of which $1,- 
an undetermined 


its 


less 
portion thereof assignable to offsetting 
included in amounts recorded 
$427,664,072.17, represents  considera- 
tions other than money, the cash value 
of which at the time of the transaction 
we are not able tc report because it 
has been impossible to obtain the in- 


the amount above stated, some of the 
cost of the noncarrier lands and struc- 


| tures owned. 


Improvements on leased railway prop- 
erty.—The investment of the New York 
on leased rail- 


| way property, on date of valuation, is 


| stated 


by the New York Central with separately | 


operated controlled lines of its system 
which reach the cities of Pittsburgh, 
Penna., Columbus and Cincinnati,’ Ohio, 


ria and Cairo, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


It connects at Chicago, Ill., with all | 


trans-continental railroads. 


The New York Central owns it prin- 


cipal main line between New York and | 
Chicago, with the exception of about 5 | 


miles of road from the Grand Central | 


Terminal to Mott Haven Junction, N. Y. 
The more 


important owned branch | 


lines, many of which are double tracked, | 


extena from 
City, to Putnam Junction; Herkimer to 
Malone Junction; Tupper Lake to In- 
ternational Boundary; Utica to Ogdens- 
burg; Syracuse to Massena Springs; Pu- 
laski to Suspension Bridge; Watertown 
to Newton Falls; Syracuse Junction to 
‘Brighton (Rochester); Ames Street 
Junction, Rochester, to Suspension 


155th Street, New York | 


Bridge and Seneca Street in Buffalo to | 


Lewiston, all within the State of New | ae 
| Total owned.. $660,942,916 


York; also from Lyons, N. Y., to New- 
berry Junction, Pa.; Dunkirk, N. Y., to 
Titusville, Pa.; Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, 
to Oil City, Pa.; Polk Junction to Rose 
Siding, Pa.; Collinwood to Rockport, 
Ohio; Elyria Junction to Millbury Junc- 
tion, Ohio; Air Line Junction, Ohio, to 
Detroit, Mich.; Air Line Junction to Vul- 


Ind.; Jonesville to North Lansing, Mich.; 
White Pigeon to Kalamazoo, 
South Bend, Ind., to Seatonville Junc- 
tion, Ill., and from Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
to Danville, Ill. 


terminal facilities at Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, together with tracks appurtenant 
thereto. The lines used under lease in- 
clude other important main lines hereto- 


and uses 10,119.721 miles of all tracks, 
1,428.504 miles of second, 708.619 miles 
of third, 666.209 miles of fourth, 14.418 
miles of fifth and 2.985 miles of sixth 
main tracks. It aso jointly owns and 


owns but does not use 9.470 miles of 
road, wholly uses but does not own 1,- 
844.257 miles of road, and jointly uses 


but does not own 6.881 undivided miles | 


of road. 

The road wholly used but not owned 
by the New York Central comprises 
1,748.047 miles leased from lessor com- 
panies included in this report, and 60.210 
miles leased from other companies. 
The New York Central wholly owns 
and uses 10,119.721 mbiles of all tracks, 


Mich.; | 


| Total used.... 


Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Peo- | jointly owned minor facilities 


in its books as $89,915,036.18. 
This amount comprises $91,676,418.12 of 
unliquidated balances representing re- 
corded money outlay by the New York 
Central or its predecessors for construc- 
tion and improvements on properties 
owned by lessors, less $1,761,381.94 of 
net credits by the New York Central 
or its predecessors which are not in 
accord with our accounting classifica- 
tion. 


Cost of reproduction new, 
of reproduction less depreciation.—The 
cost of reproduction new and cost of 
reproduction less depreciation of all 
common-carrier property, other than 
land and material and supplies, 
or used by the New York Central, are 
as shown below. The portions of the 
New York Central or its lessors of 
are in- 


cluded in the wholly owned or used prop- | 


erty. 
As a whole. 


its 
| property from January 1, 1915, to date | 





operating expenses | 
have been 66.8 per cent of the railway | 
The ratios and the | 
net railway operating income for the six | 
| months ended on June 30, 1915, and for 

the years ended on June 30, 1916 and | 


to date.—The original | 


at | 


There may be included in | 


owned | 


| and to Vic 


| refining points 


Cost of repro- Cost of repro- | 


duction 
new. 


Classification. 


Wholly owned 
and used... 

Jointly owned 
and used, 
New York 
Central’s 
portion .. 

Total owned 
and used... 


duction less 


$654,030,219 $517,959,445 


3,774,381 3,007,070 


$520,966,515 


$657,804,600 


Total owned 


but not used $3,138,316 $2,083,647 
Total used but 


not owned.. 231,129,331 -$190,704,283 


$523,050,162 
888,933,931 711,670,798 

Cost of lands, rights of way, and 
terminals at the time of their dedication 
to public use, and their present value.— 
The New York Central owns and uses 
for common-carrier purposes 58,131.80 


‘ } A | acres of lands, and 6,726.00 linear fee 
can, Ohio; Palmyra, Mich., to Elkhardt, | of riparian rights. It ae ae bo 
; not use 550.25 acres of lands which are 


common- | 


leased to other carriers for 
carrier purposes. The total original cost 


| of these lands and rights cannot be as- 





7 , = Lae | ecertaine 
The New York Central jointly owns | certained 


| Total used: 
uses 6.984 undivided miles of road, wholly | 


The area and present value of the 
carrier lands owned or used are as shown 
below. This company’s or its lessors’ 
portions of jointly owned lands are in- 


fore mentioned and additional branches. | cluded with those wholly owned or used. 
The New York Central wholly owns | 
. | Total owned: 


Value. 
152,381,165 


Acres. 
58,482 
6,726* 


153,826,697 
84,335 251,706,333 
6726* 
7457 
253,612,497 
“Linear feet of riparian rights. 
yLinear feet of bulkhead rights. 


Property for Purposes 


Other Than Carrier Use 

Property held for purposes other than 
those of a common carrier. The New 
York Central owns and holds for non- 
carrier purposes 10,815.18 acres of lands 


"1,445,532 | 
460,632 


depreciation. | 


| Association et al. v. Akron, 
| Youngstown 


| destinations 


Thirty Days Allowed 
For Filing Protest 


Cost to Reconstruct New Owned 
and Leased Lines Estimated 


At $1,550,000,000. 


and 222 linear feet of riparian rights. 


| The total original cost of these lands and 


rights cannot be ascertained as the 
necessary records are not obtainable. 
The carrier’s portion of jointly owned 
property is included with that wholly 
owned. The present value of noncarrier 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisison, made pub- 
lic June 14, are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2743. Sugar between Louisiana and 
Texas Points. Decided June 6, 1927. 

1. Proposed increased rates on sugar, 
in carloads, from New Orleans and other 
Louisiana refining points to points in 
southern and eastern Texas, and from 
Sugarland and Texas City, Tex., to 
Shreveport and other Lousiana points 
sburg, Miss., and other Mis- 
sissippi River crossings 
found not justified in so far as they 
exceed those that will result from ap- 
nlication of the maximum reasonable 
rates prescribed in Consolidated South- 
western Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, for ap- 
plication to the traffic from and to the 
s Suspended schedules or- 

and proceeding discon- 


same points. 
dered canceled 
tinued. 

2. All-rail rates on refined sugar, in 
carloads, from New Orleans and other 
Louisiana refining points to points in 
Arkansas found unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed those that will re- 
sult from application of the maximum 
reasonable rates prescribed in Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. 
C. 203, for application to the traffic from 
and to the same points. Basis for de- 
termination of maximum reasonable 
river-and-rail rates on sugar from Louis- 
iana to Arkansas not afforded by record. 

3. All-rail and river-and-rail rates on 
refined sugar, in carloads, from Louis- 
iana refining points to Shreveport or 
Monroe, La., in their relations to rela- 


tively higher corresponding rates to 


Wilmot, Texarkana, El Dorado, or Hope, | 


Ark., found to result in undue prefer- 
ence and prejudice and in unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce 
as indicated. 

4. Rates on refined sugar, in carloads, 
from New Orleans and other Louisiana 
to Shreveport, La., in 
their relations to relatively higher rates 
on like traffic from Sugarland or Texas 


and cost | City, Tex., to Shreveport, found to re- 


sult in undue preference and prejudice 
and in unjust discrimimation against in- 
terstate commerce as indicated. 

5. Manner of removing the undue 
prejudice and preference and the unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce, found to exist, prescribed. 

No. 15770. Federal Match Corporation 
v. Great Northern Railway Company et 
al. Decided June 7, 1927. 

1. Upon further hearing, finding in 


| previous report, 102 I. C. C. 353, that 


switching charges and the assessment 
thereof in addition to the road-haul rate 
on lumber originating at local stations 


' and milled in transit at Spokane, Wash., 


are not umreasonable, unjunstly dis- 


| criminatory, or unduly prejudicial, af- 


firmed. 
2. The grading of the transit charges 
and the period of time allowed in con- 


| nection with the transit service found 


unreasonable as applied to the milling 
of lumber into match-blocks at Spokane. 
Reasonable period of transit prescribed 


' and defendants directed to establish rea- 


senable flat transit charges. 

No. 18058. United States Potters’ 
Canton & 
Railway Company et al. 
Decided June 2, 1927. Rates on pottery 
clay, in carloads, from points in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi to 
in central and trunk-line 
territories, and on imported china clay 


| and ball clay, in carloads, from north 


| Atlantic ports, and 


as the necessary records are | 


i . : } not obtainab 
with other carriers extensive pasenger | g ole. 


points taking the 
same rates, to destinations in central] 
and trunk-line territories, found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaints dismissed. 

No. 17165. Nivison-Weiskopf Company 
v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 2, 1927. Rates 
on lumber, in carloads, from points in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 


| Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee to 


1,445,532 | 


| 
| 


Reading, Ohio, found not unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Nonprejudicial 
basis of rates prescribed for the future. 
Reparation denied. 

No. 18315. McKeesport Tin Plate Com- 
pany v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company et 
al. Decided June 2,'1927. Rates on tin 
plate, in carloads, from McKeesport, Pa., 
to London, Wis., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


Time Extended to Build 
Railway to Florida City 


The Interstate Commerce 
issued an order, June 14, 
tending to November : the time for the 
completion of the new line of the Sea- 
board-All Florida Railway, a subsidiary 
of the Seaboard Air Line, from West 
Palm Beach to Florida City, Fla., under 
the Commission’s certificate. 


Commission 
further ex- 


south thereof, | 





Line Extensions 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public June 14 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 


No. 19701. H. J. Lewis Co., of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., et al. y. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway et al. Seek reason- 
able rates vn strawberries, peaches and 
vegetables, straight and mixed carloads, 
from origin in Missouri and Arkansas to 
destinations in Michigan and Ohio. Claim 
$5,000 reparation. 

No. 19699. St. Louis Coke & Iron Cor- 
poration of Chicago vy. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on pig iron from Granite City, 
Ill., to destinations in Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

No. 19700. Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of Idaho, Public Service 
Commission of Oregon and Department 
of Public Works of the State of Wash- 
ington v. Union Pacific Railway et al. 
Request order by Commission requiring 
the defendant carriers to extend the line 
from Homestead, Oreg., through Asotin 
County and the City of Clarkston, Wash., 
to Lewiston, Idaho, and to make common 
user of the line operated by the Camas 
Prairie Railroad from Lewiston and 
Clarkston to Riparia, Wash. 


Southern Railway Asks 
Right to Build Spur Line 


The Southern Railway has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction and operation of an industrial 
track, 1.22 miles long, to serve industries 
in Tarrant City, a suburb of Birming- 
ham, Ala. The company expresses the 
opinion in its application that the pro- 
posed track is not a new line or an ex- 
tension within the scope and meaning of 
Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, but that it is “merely a spur or in- 
dustrial track” for the construction of 


i which a certificate is not required, but 


that application is submitted in order 
that the Coinmission may determine the 
jurisdictional question involved. 


Northern Pacific Railway Denied Authority 


Sugar Freights 


AutHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Breina@ 
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To Abandon Boulder-Elkhorn Branch Line 


Operation of Railway by Great Northern Recommended 
As Way to Better Serve Montana Section. 


Application of the Northern Pacific 
Railway for authority to abandon its 
Boulder-Elkhorn branch in Jefferson 
County, Montana, has been denied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
order issued in Finance Docket, No. 5595. 


A summary of the Commission’s report 
was published in the issue of June 14. 
The findings of the Commission follow: 
No exceptions were filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner. Our conclu- 
sions differ from those recommended by 
the examiner. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, on June 9, 
1926, filed an application under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the Act for 
a certificate that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity permit 
the abandonment of its branch line ex- 
tending from Great Northern Transfer, 
near Hyndman, in township 26, range 5 
west, in a generally easterly. direction 
19.61 miles to Queen Siding, together 
with 2.18 miles of other tracks, all in 
Jefferson County, Mont. 

A hearing was held at our request by 
the Montana State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners. Appearances were en- 
tered at this hearing by representatives 
of the mining, cattle-raising, and other 
interests of the district affected. All 
were unaniious in their opposition to 
the granting of the application. 

The Northern Pacific’s investment in 
the branch is computed at $520,000. This 
is based on a mileage ratio applied to 
the cost of the former Northern Pacific 
& Montana Railroad, which included the 
trackage now under consideration. 

The operation loss, after taxes and 
rents, was shown as $4,230 in 1921, 
$5,490 in 1922, $8,986 in 1923, $12,626 in 
1924, $11,727 in 1925, and $3,001 during 
five months of 1926. No analysis of the 
feeder value of the branch was presented 
by any party to this proceeding. 

While evidence on this subject is lack- 
ing, there is every indication that the 
Boulder-Elkhorn branch could be more 
successfully operated, by the Great 
Northern than by the applicant, because 


of the distance separating it from the 
latter’s main line. 

Of the total tonnage handled de- 
creased from 11,227 tons in 1922 to 6,243 
tons in 1925 and was 5,470 tons during 
seven months of 1926. Ore shipments, 
formerly the principal source of traffic, 
have declined to small proportions. Coal 
and other supplies for the State school 
at Boulder have furnished considerable 
business during recent years. No pas- 
senger service is operated. 


Entire Population 
Served Is 2,000 


The entire population served is not 
over 2,000, of which about 700 are resi- 
dents of Boulder and 400 are in the 
State school. Boulder is served by the 
Great Northern Railway, whose station 
is located above the town and about one 
mile therefrom, as well as by the Boul- 
der-Elkhorn branch of the applicant. 


‘The State school for the deaf and blind 
at Boulder, comprising about 15 build- 
ings, is served by a spur track The 
State has paid nearly $2,400 for the 
construction and maintenance of this 
spur, but the applicant’s general super- 
intendent testified that this money will 
be repaid if the branch is abandoned. 


The applicant has also offered to fur- 
nish the timbers necessary to build a 
coal bunker into which coal might be 
dumped at the Boulder station of the 
Great Northern, but the expense of 
trucking from that point has evidently 
deterred the State authorities from ac- 
cepting the proposal. The coal con- 
sumption is stated to be about 4,000 tons 
annually; the cost of trucking from 
Great Northern station is estimated to 
be at least 75 cents per ton. There is 
evidence that the school is growing and 
that it requires proper transportation 
service. 

The effect of the proposed abandon- 
ment on the merchants of Boulder would 
be to increase certain freight charges, 
and to increase their trucking or team- 
ing expense on account of the greater 
distance to the Great Northern station. 
How serious these considerations are to 
the community of Boulder as a whole 
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Rate Decisions 


is not glearly indicated by the record. 

The Montana Commission, in its re- 
port and order, recommended that the 
application be granted, taking the view 
that the Great Northern Railway af- 
fords reasonable transportation  facili- 
ties to the Boulder valley, and that the 
State school at Boulder can make suit- 
able arrangements with that carrier for 
the operation of its track. The Attor- 
ney General of Montana, however, rec- 
ommended that the application be 
denied. 

The record indicates that industry and 
production in this section have been at 
a low level of late but that conditions 
are likely to show a gradual improve- 
ment as mining operations are resumed. 
The territory served by the branch 
should continue to have rail transpor- 
tation. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the small net loss experienced 
by the applicant may be eliminated in 
future. 

As we have already stated, operation 
by the Great Northern Railway in come 
nection with its Helena-Butte line would 
be a more efficient, and hence more 
economical, arrangement than the one 
now existing. We believe it to be in 
the public interest that the Boulder- 
Elkhorn’ branch be operated by the 
Great Northern rather than by the 
Northern Pacific, and that these car- 
riers should enter into negotiations for 
the accomplishment of that purpose. 

Upon the facts presented we are un- 
able to find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity permit 
the abandonment by the applicant of the 
line described in the application. An 
order will be entered denying the ap- 
plication. 


Railway Seeks to Acquire 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant Road 


The St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commissior for authority to 
assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect of $339,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds and $21,598.20 of prom- 
issory notes of the Paris & Great North- 
ern Railroad and also to issue $171,000 
of its capital stock to acquire the prop- 
erty of the Paris & Mt. Pleasant, au- 
thority for which also is asked. 

The securities of both the applicant 
and the Paris company are owned by 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway and 
it is proposed to eliminate the organ- 
ization of the Paris company. 


—— 
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Municipal 


Properties Used by New York Central 
Are Valued at More Than Billion Dollars 





Report of I. C. C. Estimates Cost to Reconstruct Leased and 
Owned Lines at $1,550,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


structures, on carrier land, is $7,531,165. 

The investment of the New York Cen- 
tral in miscellaneous physical property, 
on date of valuation, is stated in its 
books as $8,501,875.53. With readjust- 
ments required by our accounting exam- 
ination, this amount would be reduced to 
$6,317,749.62, applying to lands and 
buildings. It is not known how far the 
property represented in this account is 
included in the preceding statement of 
noncarrier lands and structures inven- 
toried. 

The New York Central owns and holds 
for noncarrier purposes $265,917,561.12 
par value of securities of and other in- 
vestments in other companies, which are 
recorded in its accounts at $240,218,- 
473.75 book value. 

The New York Central owns and holds 
cash on hand and material and supplies 
in the recorded amount of $42,017,239. 


Total 


Total owned 
Total used 


4 
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Whe sum of $31,800,000 is included in the value above stated as owned and used 
m account of working capital, including material znd supplies. 
elements of value to which specific sums can now be ascribed are found to exist. 


report. The remainder, $10,217,239, is 
owned and held by this company for non- 
carrier purposes. 

Materials and supplies. The invest- 
ment of the New York Central in ma- 
terial and supplies on hand, on date of 
valuation, is stated in its books as $28,- 
436,319.30. An inventory taken by the 
carrier’s accounting department shows 
an excess of $71,870.51, producing a book 
value of $28,508,189.81 for the material 
and supplies on hand. 


Details of Findings 
Of Final Valuation 

Final value. After careful consider- 
ation of all facts herein contained, in- 
cluding appreciation, depreciation, going- 
concern value, working capital and all 
other matters which appear to have a 
bearing upon the values here reported, 














$ 737,401,514 
$ 1,038,265,910 


No other values or 


Upon consideration of the date we find the values, for rate-making purposes, of 
* that only $31,800,000 of this amount is the property of the New York Central, 
ecessary for its use as working capital, | owned or used, devoted to common- 
rd that sum is, therefore, included in | carrier purposes, are found to be as fol- 
tthe final value stated elsewhere in this ' lows: : 
Classification. Final value. 
Owned and used ....ccccccccccccccscssscccccvccccsssersssessesees $731,800,000 
Owned but not used: 
Leased to— 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company......-.+esesseereeees $ 914 
Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad Company.......--++++ seeesese 378 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company...+.s..+.- ; 433 
Central New York Southern Railroad Corporation...... eteeeees 38,250 
The Culver & Port Clinton Railroad Company.......++++++ 6000 6,200 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company.....++ves oe 248 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company..... ae 12,329 
Coudersport and Port Allegany Railroad.......-.+-+s+++s tee 8,427 
The Delaware and Hudson Company.........-eeereeeeeeees see 89,735 
Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railway Company........ ° 420,000 
Dexter and Northern Railroad Company.......-.++eees eesvece 17 
Erie Railroad Company ......ceeseeeecceccereeccseeces veeeuas 87,000 
The Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company....... eeees * 900,000 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company.......++.+++-eeeeeceeessveeees 390,000 
The Lorain & Southern Railroad Company .......seesereseeeee 235 
The Lowville and Beaver River Railroad Company........ Vewes 8,000 
The Michigan Central Railroad Company.........s-sseseeeee oe 95,000 
The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company....... . 1,520,000 
Pennsylvania Company ......eceseseceeeen se eececeessseserenes 14,954 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company .......-.-+eeeeeeeeeee jem 31,957 
The Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad Company.......seeeeseeee 710 
Rutland Railroad Company .......-.++eeeseeeeee eeeeecees ime 510 
The Toledo and Ohio Central Railway Company...... CvdTKvTEs ‘ 214,353 
Wabash Railway Company .....-.esceeseecccrcces HsRwe aera 100,484 
The Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Company....ssecsererees 11 
American Express Company ........sseseeee ec ececeteceeeceees 1,040,000 
Adams Express Company ......+.sssseeeeesceeceereces éNeeuws 16,500 
“uign Rapid Transit Company ...eeeeseeeeeeeeere oveeds 694,869 
TIM ah dsj hceiess 6-0 KOS C0 809 883% haqeseee eeweie eis tatiaws $ 5,601,514 
" Used but not owned: 
Leased from— 
a msterdam, Chuctanunda & Northern .....seececesssesece iteseS 17,000 
t Beech Creek Extension ......cccccscccccccccccccccserssssence 6,500,000 
‘Beech Creek Railroad .......cccccccccscccccces Ke VeNVANeNe 9,750,000 
Boston and Albany— 
Owned by this company ....-.-eeeceseccccccccccceceseesereess 86,000,000 | 
Owned, by private parties .......sssseeeeceee $6404:008-60 Se ee we 28,452 
Chester and Becket Railroad ........ccscoccccccsdcsecsecscece 142,000 
Detroit, Hillsdale and South Western........ ba Hae R a a(earO REG Waele 1,150,000 | 
Brie and Kalamazoo ......ccccccccccccccccccccscessscsceccoce 610,000 
Fort Wayne & Jackson ......ccccccccccsccecs Beekees SS RSE I Sere 2,550,000 
Genesee Falls Railway: 
Owned by this company ......see.eeees eneeseeuecbes eee 65,000 
Owned by private parties .........-eeee¢ ee rrr 961 
Hudson ‘River Bridge .........e+seceeces PienuTsusseiChese ee 1,600,000 
Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids .......eeeeeeeeeeeeees eae 1,575,000 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling— 
Owned by this company .........- eins a tiie ge ceseeeetsedetebwian 3,650,000 
Owned by private parties .........+-- Rese Saisaie's occrerccsecns 9,594 
Lake Erie and Pittsburgh— 
Owned by this company .....cccccsccccccces SS Ree TESTERS 4,250,000 
Owned by private parties ........cccccsccccccce eocceees id Wiereaceie 247 } 
Mahoning Coal Railroad ...j....cccccccccccccccccccscccecs cece 4,750,000 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley .....+.-.see0- ReeSbvsa@ecewease 250,000 
New York and Fort Lee .......+.0. 640660 69005660 Abee CRs Sas 252,528 
New York and Harlem— 
Owned by this company .......ccccscsccccccecs Saneseeetecktase 92,000,000 
Owned by private parties .....cccccsccccccccccccce as:snebesees 7,875 
North Brookfield Railroad ......0..cccccccces 6.09018 0606 6 ee ais 101,500 
Pittsfield and North Adams Railroad ........... Sepeeeateeweens 990,000 
Providence, Webster & Springfield Railroad...... Pacien sae hhae ke 300,000 
Shenemoo VOlloy EANPOAd 2056006 cccssaccccsvcsess sa healseh eas 188,000 
RET EIEOON 5 coos s tcmeeeresrbereacee apaaees SL tbateeae 95,000 
St. Lawrence & Adirondack ........ccccccccccceccce Chieke vane 540,000 
Troy & Greenbush .......++- Ceeccece cecccee Sslelhveeosessteees'ee 830,000 
Meloett Wated RONITORE 6665 ss0k acs seseseccecces pierce selceaute 990,000 
WEEE TRIVOE GUTOR fci ccc ctiscecceicecceoese COSC COAEEED RSE e 1,150,000 
West Shore— 
OWNS BF TIS COMPANY «oc cecesccccccccccccecese rrr re ree 71,000,000 
OWT Te BEIVACO DRPTICR occ ie cec esis eccccesteees bicesewese 8,460 
e Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Company ......ssecescesace 490 
Battle Creek and Sturgis Railway Company .........ceseeeeee. 90,000 
Boston Elevated Railroad Company ..........cccccseee ska eawale 6U6 
The Cleveland and Mahoning Valley Railway Company......... 12,764 
The a and Pittsburgh Railroad Company...... dseteeee 163,505 
CleyWand, Painesville & Eastern Railroad Company............. 20,648 
The DePue, Ladd and Eastern Railroad Company ............0- 1,650 
Detroit, Toledo & Milwaukee Railroad Company...... Aithceecae 850,000 
BR ME AINA sine d:c1clos 0'e.5'5 bs siain's sarees Seatas vaek 72,073 
The Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada— 
ee LO ree ee ees ccswisiniies 3,400 
Grand Trunk Western Railway Company........... aRveee nee 1,334 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company ..............0. islets 17,432 
The Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company.......eseccccece 12,856 
Lansing Manufacturers Railroad ...............2. wences scenes 58,500 
The Michigan Central Railroad Company...... paseweveses pikens 13,000 
New Jersey Junction Railroad Company: 
CRO OS COIN COMMTROD cio b ce cirie G20s6 000s a.c0ceesecrveva sinks te 1,825,000 
a TOES WRN UIOB 55a 05:6 i554 0:0 0 00:01 oo eb a4 cede eécecec 3,450 
The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company...... on 22.709 
New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad Company........ ‘189 
THe WUMONG Heelread COMNONG occ isc k cece sccecacscrece 6ieee 1,603 
ION ooo. oly go a asin beceeas betes ieies shake $ 798 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company .......... citaae sees paws awe 2.539 
Pere Marquette Railway Company ............. AG aR aD 99 50k Weis dll 282 
Syracuse Rapid Transit Company ............eeceeee: RMaeacae 1,343 
Titusville and Cambridge Railroad Company .................. 12.900 
The Troy Union Railroad Company .................. ‘ath waia 5,386 
The United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Company......... 260 400,000 
Tey RA COTA DOIT ois cose cie dc dacwduasdicscrccce ed ab. 3.944 
Western New York and Pennsylvania Railway Company ...... , 62 
ee III GOR ee, obs ccs anie'dea@e ss ebacdces avtskaew 175,000 
Frederick W. Rhinelander, et al..........c.cccccceess baabeed aa 195,000 
Rhinelander Real Estate Company ...........seeseeeeeees rahe 306,500 
RN MO OMNAMIEE ood a'0s 0-46 6.600. 9'0'seokberecrece cohnaae 715 
Streets Western Stable Car Line Company.............seseeceee 117,000 
Mather Humane Stock Transportation Company....... se 00-6 hiner 167,500 
Consolidated Rolling Stock Company ............ apenas '370 
CARROT RUNTRES TOTUIOK 6 o6oic keke cacrcaccicanceas coeces cepa pkiaiate 10,550,745 
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Expenditures 


Building of Highways 
Causes Rise in Debt 
Of State of Missouri 


Cost of Government Per 
Capita Shows Slight 
Gain for 1926 Over 
1925. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced & summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Missouri for 
the fiscal year ended December 31, 1926. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Missouri for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1926, amounted to $24,- 
£41,683, or $6.90 per capita. This includes 
$5,981,647, apportionments for education 
to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general 
departments was $6.80, and 1917, $3.31. 
The interest on debt amounted to $3,- 
006,328; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $24,700,702. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for expenses of general 
departments, interest, and outlays were 
$51,848,713. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues. 

Highways Were Extended. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $26,409,585 was for highways, $2,- 
657,980 being for maintenance and $23,- 
751,60E for construction. 

The total revenue receipts of Missouri 
for 1926 were $42,094,767, or $12.03 per 
capita. This was $14,946,756 more than 
the total payments of the year, exclu- 
sive of the payments for permanent im- 
provements, but $9,753,946 less than the 
total payments including those for per- 
manent improvements. These payments 
in excess of revenue receipts were met 
from the proceeds of debt obligations. 
Property and special taxes represented 
81.6 per cent of the total revenue for 
1926, 31.2 per cent for 1925, and 36.3 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 140.3 per cent from 1917 
to 1925, and 17.0 per cent from 1925 to 
1926. The per capita property and special 


taxes were $3.80 in 1926, $3.28 in 1925, | 


and $1.40 in 1917. 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 15.7 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 15.5 per 
cent for 1925, and 35.3 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 39.6 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1926, 38.5 per cent for 1925, and 
22.9 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other in corporated companies and 


of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprises 
chiefly taxes. on motor vehicles and 


amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. 
Debt Is Increased. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Mis- 
souri on December 31, 1926, was $68,- 
006,102, or $19.44 per capita. In 1925 
the per capita debt was $16.06, and in 
1917, $2.01. 


The increase in per capita net debt 
noted for 1926 was due to a bond issue 
for permanent improvements to high- 
ways. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Missouri subject to ad val- 
orem taxation was $4,846,684,834; the 
amount of State tax levied was $5,816,- 
022; and the per capita levy, $1.66. In 
1925 the per capita levy was $1.33, and 
in 1917, $1.02. 


Gallatin Gateway to | 












Insurance 








[By Telegraph.) 

New York, June 14, — The ederal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certifiea 
to the Secretary of the 
lowing: 


Treasury the fol 


June 14, 1927. 

in pursuance of the provisions of Section 
622 of the Tariff Act of iyzz, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties .pon merchandise ‘mported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the ‘New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: ; 
Austria (schilling)..-.........- 
Belgiun, (belga)...-+-+-+-«seses 
Bulgaria (lev) ose sec cccsses 
Czechoslovakia (krone)........ 
Denmark (krone) - 2s seeeces 
England (pound sterling)...... 
Finland (markka) «2080 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmar 


14054 
1389 
007205 
029614 
2672 
4.8567 
025192 
0392 


aS 2369 







| Foreign Exchange 


Greece (drachma)... 013483 
Holland (guilder).. 4005 
Hungary (pengo). 1744 
Italy ‘‘ra) sé 0553 
Norway (krone).. 2586 
Polend (zloty) ..+ccece 1143 
Portug:' (escudo)...... 0503 
Rumania (leu) «e+ ee eee 005877 
Spain (pescta) ...---+««. 1724 
Sweden (krona) Terre ErTTit 2677 
Switzerland (franc). ......ce0e 1923 
Yugoslavia (dinar). ..--..cceoes 017577 
Asia: 

China (Chefor tael). .....ceces. 6538 
China (Hankow tael).......... 6497 
China (Shanghai tael) 6301 
China (Tientsin tael) ........ 6608 
China (Hong Kong dollar)...., 4920 
China (Mexican dollar) . 4563 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 4529 
China (Yuan dollar). ......... 4496 
BGaem, (fUPGC) «8s. -. ceceee 8619 
SOREN (FOR). 2. es  - «veer 4636 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)...... 5600 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 999756 
Cuba (peso) .999063 
Mexico (peso) TRE. 464083 
Newfoundland (dollar)....... 997188 
South America: 

Arecr..ina (peso) (gold 9647 
Brazil (mi‘reis) a 1179 
CURE, (PONG) cba e Os bcs acess 1201 
Uruguay (peso)....---.- i sicavs, OBS 





U. S. Treasury Statement 
June 11. 
(Made Public June 14, 1927.) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...-.. $2,770,560.06 
Internal revenuc re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax ....eesee. 4,237,800.72 
Miscellaneous internal 
FOVEHUE: ciivccceccce 1,610,673.44 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 847,624.16 


8,966,658.38 
100,000.00 
96,600,709.29 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. .... 
Balance previous day 


TOC) scciv cca ececs 105,667,367.67 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. $5,081,225.47 
Interest on public debt.. 876,810.34 
Refunds of receipts -... 792,879.46 
Panama Canal .....-. Se 8,695.34 
Operations in special ac- 
ROMAINE 5 fa0:6 4-0 (ye over alae 62,817.50 
Adjusted service certifi- 
Cate find 12+... ‘ne 292,893.86 
Sivil service retiremen 
PO. 60064 5:0e on wey 29,203.10 
Investment of trust 
TRUM ic ns eesrem eas 211,985.37 
Total ordinary expen- ———————- 
GUUIGS. cisvieweee-es 6,271,222.72 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures ..c-ccccee 698,834.85 
Balance today ..-+-+ee.. 98,697,310.10 
ROW csisseeraces oe. 105,667,367.67 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Yellowstone (nly $59.35 
round trip from Chicago) 





Last year we opened this gorgeous RO A D 


new entrance through 


beautiful 


Gallatin Gorge—the newest way to Yellowstone! 
Gallatin Gateway Inn has just been built by us 
at Gallatin Gateway. Yeliowstone motor coaches take 
you direct from the Inn on your tour of the Park. 
The Milwaukee is the only direct route to Gallatin 
Gateway. In the 660-mile electrified zone—smokeless— 
the perfection of smooth, swift transportation. 














—— 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Am planning at 
Park. Please send Gall 










A. H. Murphy, Gen. Agt.,C. M. & St. P. Ry, 
1006 Finance Bldg., Ph. Rittenhouse 0981-2 


rip to Yellowstone | 
atin Gateway 
booklet and detailed information. 
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Cost of Governing A tlanta,Ga., Given 
At $6,443,746 for Last Fiscal Year 


Commerce Department Arnounces Surmmary of Finan: 
cial Statistics Prepared by Assistant Cornptroller of City. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
statistics of the city corporation of At- 
lanta, Ga, for the fiscal year ended De- 
cember 31, 1926. These statistics were 
compiled by Mr. L.. A. James, Assistant 
Comptroller, Atlanta, Ga, 

The full text o£ the Department state- 
ment follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Atlanta, Ga., fox the fiscal year emded 
Dec, 31, 1926, a@mounted to $6,443,746. 
In 1925 the comparative amount for 
maintenanse and operation of general 
departments was $6,625,055, and for 
1917, $2,858,139. Payments for the oper- 
ation of public service enterprises 
(waterworks, scales, cemetery and audi- 
torium) amounted to $549,360; interest 
on debt, $663,327; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, including those 
for public service enterprises, $2,823,954, 
The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
Penses of general departments and pub- 
lie service enterprises, interest, and out- 
lays, were $10,480,387. 

Of this amount $50,727 represents pay- 
ments by a city department or emnter- 
prise to another on account of services, 

The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current rey- 
enues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues, 

The total revenue receipts of Atlanta 
for 1926 were $10,487,634. This was 
$2,831,201 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent immprovements, and $7,247 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. 


Of the total 2evenue receipts $50,727 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of 
Services, 

Property taxes represented 51.5 per 
cent of the totaal revenue for 1926, 51.5 
per cent for 1925, and 62.2 per cemt for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 101.7 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 1 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The amount of prop- 
erty taxes collected was $5,405,162 in 
1926, $5,849,341 im 1925, and $2,651,935 
in 1917, 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 17.9 per 
cent of the totaal revenue for 1926, 18.6 
per cent for 1925, and 13.1 per cemt for 
1917, 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinkinge fund assets) of Atlanta 
on December 31, 1926, was $9,142,050. In 
1925 the net debt was $9,347,050, and in 
1917, $4,252,226. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of | 





property im Atlanta subject 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$369,365,690. The levy for all purposes 
for 1926 was $10,201,042, of whic 
$5,540,485, or 54.3 per cent, was levied 
for the city corporation; $1,456,372, or 
14.3 per cent, for the State; and $3,204, 
185, or 81.4 per cent; for the county. The 
amount of taxes levied for the city, 
State, and county was. $9,482,078 in 
1925, and $4,388,342 in 1917. 


Poland Extends Control 
Over Insurance Business 


The Department of Commerce made 
public June 14 a statement based upon 
advices from Acting Commercial At- 
tache Ronald H. Allen, Warsaw, an- 
nouncing extension by the Polish gov- 
ernment of control over insurance com- 
panies, 

The full text of the statement is as 
follows: 

A recent decree of the President of 
Poland determines the circumstances in 
which the Minister of Finance may pro- 
hibit an insurance company operating in 
Poland, from continuing its business. 

This right would serve the Minister 
of Finance against insurance — compa- 
nies which do not‘invest their funds in 
accordance with the terms of regula- 
tions and statutes, thus exposing the 
interests of the insured to losses, and 
against companies which, not-withstand- 
ing admonitions of the authorities, act 
contrary the terms of concessions, 
statutes, greneral insurance regulation 
or business plans approved by such au- 
thorities. 

As regards the first mentioned cir- 
cumstances, the Minister of Fimance may 
demand from the interested insurance 
company a bond te secure the payment 
of all claims against the company in 
which case the company must be al- 
lowed to continue its operations. 


Corporate Financing 
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Cash Subscriptions 





Of Treasury Bonds 
¢ Reach $617,604,300 


to ad! Ajlotments of Securities on 


June 15 to Federal Reserve 
Districts Amounted to 


$249,598,300. 


The Department of the Treasury has 
accepted’ subscriptions totaling $249,- 
598,300 to the cash offering of 16-20 
year Treasury bonds, dated June 15, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, A. W. Mellon. 

Total subscriptions to the cash offer- 
ing have reached $617,604,800. The books 
on the offering of bonds for which ma- 
turing Second Liberty Bonds may be 
exchanged have not yet been closed. 

The full text of Mr. Mellon’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Secretary Mellon announces that the 
total amount of cash subscriptions re- 
ceived for 8% per cent Treasury bonds 
of 1943-47, dated June 15, 1927, ma- 
turing June 15, 1947, and redeemable at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on and after June 15, 1943, was 
$617,604,800, and the total of subscrip- 
tions allotted was $249,598,300. 

The subscriptions and allottments were 
divided among the several Federal] Ree 
serve districts as follows: 


Federal Total Total 
Reserve subscriptions subscriptions 
District. received. allotted. 

Boston ...... $68,536,500 $29,535,750 

New York .. 118,591,050 41,674,950 

Philadelphia. 92,349,850 39,451,550 

Cleveland ... 54,557,900 20,985,700 

Richmond ... 22,053,300 . 9,866,700 

Atlanta 39,361,000 19,430,500 

Chicago ..... 72,014,050 31,439,700 

St. Louis ... 13,539,600 6,442,850 

Minneapolis. 9,178,700 4,589,400 

Kansas City. 8,009,100 4,004,550 

DGTIAS. 0005 23,858,100 11,318,400 

San Francisco 95,555,650 80,908,250 
ee $617,604,800  $249,598,300 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY t: 


—=> 


INDUSTRIAL 


Inquiries Invited 


E. Hi. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 





PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


“BELLHOPS... retired 
BUSINESS MEN” 


INCE the W/orld War an important factor in the progress 
of the electric lightand power industry has been the in- 
crease in public understamding brought about by the 

Customer Ownership plan of firmancing. 


This most satisfactory combination of public ownership and 
private managemment—whereby ownership of a public utility 
company is distributed widespread among local consumers— 
is beneficial to community amd company alike. The plan 
fosters community spirit, encourages individual thrift — and 
for the company it stabilizes the market value of its securities 
by giving them widespread distribution, simplifies financing 
of needed expamsion and creates good will among all classes 
im the communities served. 


Ax tabulation of the occupations of the stockholders of two 
typical public utility companies recently showed 272 classes 
of owners “ramgimg from bellhops to retired business men.” 


Companies which we represent have long been prominent in 
the Customer Ownership movement. Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago is today owned by approximately 42,000 
stockholders, Purblic Service Company of Northern Illinois by 
20,000 stockholders, the Middle West Utilities Company and 
its subsidiary operating companies by 174,000 stockholders. 


As specialists im the safe investment securities of prsblic utility com- 
panieswe are at the service of every one interested in this form of invest- 
ment. Write for our current list of offerings yielding more than 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Central States Secunties Corporation ~ 111 Broadway. New York City 
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Taxation: 


‘ Principle Is Outlined 


For Computing Gain 
Upon Sale of Estate 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Profit Is Diff erence Between 


Value Upon Death and 
Selling Price. 


AppraL oF DoroTsiy PAYNE WHITNEY 
Sraacat, Execu Trix, Estate OF WIL- 
Barp STRAIGHT; Board of TAx Ap- 
Peas, No. 2548. 

The basis for the computation of 
gain or loss resulting fromthe sale of 
property of an estate by an executor 
is the value at the date of acquisi 
tion by the execzetor, if that date 7s 
subsequent to March 1, 1918, as in 
the case of sale of property acquired 
by gift. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, an 
holding to this effect herein, reasored 
that since an eacecutor is a taxable 
person within the meaning of the 
revenue statutes, the gain to the 
estate must be computed on that 
basis and the tar2c computed and paid 
thereon. 

Ruling in the case of a decedent 
who acquired certain property subse- 
quent to March Z, 1913, passing wpon 
his death to Ris exccutric and sold 
by her, it was held that the basis for 
determining the gain or loss result- 
ing from the sale is the value of the 
property at the date of the decedert’s 
death and not the cost to the dece- 
dent. ' 

The publication of the text of the 
decision in this case was begun in 
the issue of June 13, continued in the 
issue of June 14, and is concluded as 
follows: 

The petitioner 
where property 
legatee, the basis is the va 
of acquisition, but contends that an ex: 
ecutor does not acquire property by gift, 
bequest, devise or descent. The answer 
to this contention is to be found in the 
case of Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Smietanka, 255 U-~ S. 509. In that case 
one Ryerson died in 1912 leaving a will 
wherein it was provided that his trustee, 


that 
passes to a devisee or 
lue at the date 


herein concedes 


named therein, should take certain prop- | 


erty with full authority to sell or other- 


wise dispose of it. Pursuant to the au- 


thority vested in him by the will, the 
trustee, in 1917, sold certain corporate 
stocks. The Comamisisoner treated the 
difference between the March 1, 1913, 
value and the sales prices as income and 
assessed and collected the tax. The 
court held that the sale gave rise to in- 
come; that the trustee was a taxable 
person and that he was liable for the 
tax on the income thus derived. 

Thus the rule is settled that a trustee 
is a taxable person, that the sale of 
property by him gives rise to taxable 
gain and that in the case of propery ac- 
quired prior to march 1, 1913, the gain 
is measured by the difference between 
the sale price and the value on that date. 

The sections of the statute which im- 
pose a liability for taxes upon a trustee 
impose the same liability upon execu- 
tors, If in the Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Co. case the trustee was liable for taxes, 
5t follows inevitabley that executors have 
the same liability. 

The remaining question to be disposed 
of arises from the fact that in this case 
the property was acquired subsequent to 
March 1, 1913. As we have pointed out 
below, the provisions excluding the value 
of property acquired by devise or be- 
quest have been carried into each of the 
revenue acts. The petitioner COncludes 
that these provisions establish walue at 
the date of acquisition as the measure 
of gain in the case of property sold by 
a devisee, If then the gain realized, by 
an executor is to be computed as if he 
had received it as a devisee and, if in 
the hands of a Gevisee value at the date 
of the acquisition is the basis, it follows 
that value as of the date of acquisition 
is the basis of property sold by an ex- 
ecutor. This is but another way of giv- 
ing effect to the value provisions of the 
statute which we have heretofore quoted, 

In this case the value is less than the 
cost, with the result that gain is greater 
than it would have been if cost had been 
used as the basis. In the ordinary case 
the value is greater than cost and the 
gain is less than it would have been 
if cost had been used as the basis. In 
the latter case, if cost to the decedent 
had been used, as is here contended 
for, the gain thus computed would 
be in excess of the actual income 
to the estate _and we would be com- 
pelled to hold that the income thus 
computed should be reduced by the ex- 
cess of value over cost. As was aptly 
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thereof paid over to his executors. The | 
Commissioner determined the value of 
the decedent’s interest in the partner- 
ship at the date of his death, including 
therein the value of the commissions 
earned but unpaid, and- included such | 
value in the gross estate for estate-tax 
purposes and the tax was paid thereon. 


The executors included in their return 

of income the amount of the decedent’s 

distributive share of the commissions 

collected subsequent to his death, paid 

the tax thereon, and subsequently | 
brought suit to recover the amount so | 
paid. 

It is true that on the 
decedent no estate tax was paid but we } 
regard that fact as of no importance | 
and treat the question if this de- | 
cedent had had a net estate upon which 
the estate tax had been paid. It is clear 
that under ordinary circumstances the | 
value of the stocks sold by the decedent 
would have been included in the value 
of the gross estate and we hold, as did | 
the Court of Claims, that the whole | 
thereof became a part of the corpus of 
the estate. It is a matter of no im- 
portance that at the time they became | 
a part of the corpus their value was 
less than their cost to the decedent. The | 
rule is the same whether their value is | 
above or below such cost. dl 
As was. said by the Court of Claims, | 
“The income of an estate which the | 
statuté taxes, is, generally speaking, the | 
income which accrues after the estate | 
begins, and it begins with the decedent’s 
death.” The estate did not receive or 
acquire imecome when the stocks passed | 
to it upon the decedent’s death. What 
it received as a part of corpus of the 
estate, mo part of which could at the | 
same time be income. It is expressly | 
provided that in the computation of gain | 
from such sale there shall be exempt } 
“the value of property acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise, or descent’’ and this we 
expressly hold is applicable to sales by 
an executor. To hold otherwise would 
result in the application of one rule for 
the computation of gain or loss ona sale 
by an estate and an entirely different 
rule for such computation in the case of 
sale by a legatee or a devisee. 

In Merchants Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Smietanka, supra, the court held that } 
income received by a trustee of an estate 
is to be compueted and taxed the same as 
that of a beneficiary and we hold pre- | 
cisely the same as relates to the income | 
of an executor of an estate, for, as we 
have pointed out, both are taxed.under | 
the same _ sections of the revenue acts. 
In the Appeal of Elizabeth J. Bray, Ad- 
ministratrix, 4B. T. A. 42, we reached 
the same conclusion but did not set forth 
in the opinion our reasons therefor, } 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Second Circuit in Rice v. E/iisner, 16 Fed. | 
(2d) 358 (U.S.D., Index Page 4062. Vol. | 
I) had before it the question of the basis | 
to be used in the computation of the gain 
from the sale of property acquired by 
gift. 

Judge Learned Hand arrived at the 
conclusion that the value on the date of 
acquisition (that date being subsequent | 
to March 1, 1913,) was the basis. | 

The provisions of the statute consid- 
ered by Judge Hand are the same as 
those considered by us. The basis for the 
computation of gain or loss resulting 


estate of this ; 


as 


from the sale of property of anestate by | 


an executor, is the same as the basis in 
the case of sale of property acquired by 
gift, mamely, the value at the date of 
acquisition if that date be subsequent to 
March 1, 1913, and since an executor is 
a taxable person, the gain to the estate 
must be computed on that basis and the 
tax paid thereon. The Commissioner’s 
regulations have always prescribed this 
basis. The law has been changed only 
in its minor details. In all of the reve- 
nue law there are few better illustra- 
tions of legislative approval of depart- 
mental regulation. If needed, much sup- 


| to the deceased 


| the value of the stocks as of the d 


| devises or bequests, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gress intended to tax actual profits re- 
ceived from a sale of property and did 
not contemplate fictitious or arbitrary 
bases for determining the same. Good- 
rich y, Edwards, 55 U.S. 

In McKinney v. 


527. 
United States,—Ct. 
— Cl. in which a writ of certiorari was 
refused by the Supreme Court, a case in 
all essential respects identical with the 
instant case, the Court of Claims held 
directly the opposite of the view adopted 
by the Board. I believe that the reason- 
ing of that case is sound and that the 
Same principles should govern here. 
_Arundell and Trussell concur in the 
dissenting opinion. 
; The second and more serious question 
is as to the basis to be used in the com- 
putation of the gain resulting from the 
sale of the stocks by the estate, and here 
we want to emphasize the fact that it 


| 


is a sale by the executrix of property | 


which is a part of the estate and with 
which the executrix js concerned only 
because she represents the estate and is 
by statute required to pay 
come, 

The petitioner contends that the cost 
t should be used 
basis. The Commissioner contends that 


of the death of the decedent should be 
used as the basis, there being no dis- 
pute that the appraised value fixed by 
the New York Surrogate Court is correct 

Prior to the Passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 there was no statutory pro- 
vision fixing the basis for either gifts, 
The Revenue Act 
of 1913 and each subsequent act has 
had in it provisions which indicate (if 
they do not in fact prescribe) the funda- 
mental principle to be applied. 


Section II B of the Revenue Act of | 


1913, in so far 
reads as fololws: 
2nat: © the 
taxable person - shall 
income derived from an} source what- 
ever, including the income from but not 
the value of property acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise, or descent * ® + 

To be continued in the issue of 

June 16. 
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Surplus Subject to Draft by Stockholder Denied Status 
Of Invested Capital as Undivided Profits in Business 


Money Withdrawals 
Without Loan Aspect 


Ruling of Board of Tax Appeals 
Sustains Deficiency Finding 
of Revenue Commissioner. 


Co., PETITIONER, 
INTERNAL REVE- 
Tax APPEALS, NO. 


Goop MANUFACTURING 
Vv. COMMISSIONER OF 
NUE; BOARD oF 
5220. 

Funds credited to accounts of stock- 
holders, subject to withdrawal at any 
time, may not be included in invested 
capital for tax purposes, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held herein, construing sec- 
tion 326 of the 1918 Revenue Act. 

Depreciation at the rate of 10 per cent 
applied upon diminishing balances in the 
petitioner’s account of furniture and fix- 
tures was held to be a reasonable allow- 
ance for exhaustion, wear and tear of 
such properties used in the petitioner’s 
business. 

A. E. Graupner appeared for the pe- 
titioner and J. Arthur Adams for the 
Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decison fol- 
lows: 

Findings of fact: The petitioner is a 
New York corporation, and was orig- 
inally organized by one J. N. Crabb, the 
inventor of a tub and basin stopper, in 
or about 1896 under the laws of In- 
diana, with a capital stock of $3,000, di- 
vided into 30 shares of the part value of 
$100 each, and with its principal place 
of business at Indianapolis, manufac- 
tured and sold the patented stopper and 
other plumbing supplies. 

During the period from 1896 to De- 
cember 24, 1898, A. F. Riegger and his 
brother, C. Riegger, acquired for $3,000 
in cash, the entire issued capital stock 


; Each brother acquired an equal number 


as the | 


ate | 
| Riegger, their mother, for which 


of shares, but after December 24, 1898, 
the stock was isused 141% shares to each 
of the brothers ana one share to Caroline 
she 
paid nothing and held merely to qualify 


| as a director. 


| erated 


| dierctors in 1898, there were”no 





ness as a part of the capital. 


The two brothers developed and op- 
the business. C. Riegger re- 
mained in the office, and A. F. Riegger 
went on the road to establish trade. 
After the first election of officers and 
stock- 
directors’ meetings until 


holders’ nor 


| December 1, 1905, and the business was 


conducted as though it were a partner- 
ship. The Riegger brothers would con- 
fer and decide as to all matters pertain- 
ing to the business, but kept no minutes 
nor memoranda with respect thereto. The 
officers and directors, by name only, con- 


| tinued as such without reelection. 


The Riegger brothers each received a 
salary of about $1,200 per annum during 
the period from 1898 to December 1, 
1905, and the profits were left in busi- 
On De- 
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4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks 


MODEL S&S ts builttocarrs a4 
1,-ton load. It comes equipped 
with a 4 oF 6-cylinder power 
plant and any type of body. 


G ==6 
MODEL SF—safeand low—is 
@ 1\-ton chassis with either a 
4 or 6-cylinder engine and a 
wheelbase of 140 or 160 inches. 
The frame is only 23 inches 
from the ground. 


Whatever your work and type of business, see the 
International Speed Truck that has been built to 
meet your needs exactly. 


The International Line is the most complete line of 
Speed Trucks in the country. There are six distinct 
chassis designs, of 134 and 1!4-ton capacities with 
4 or 6-cylinder engines, each equipped with any 
type of body for the work you have to do. . 


the Good Manufacturing Company. | 





cember 1, 1905, the accumulated and un- 
divided profits amounted to $133,071.58 
charged to the company’s surplus ac- 
count. 

In December, 1905, the Riegger 
brothers decided to sell a one-fifth in- 
terest in the business, or one and a half 
shares to each of two employes, W. 
Cronyn and F. H. Samuels. The stock of 
the Good Manufacturing Company had a 
book value of approximately $4,500 a 
share in December, 1905, but the stock 
was sold to Cronyn and Samuels for 
$3,000 a share, as they could not afford 
to pay more. 

To prevent Cronyn and Samuels par- 
ticipating in the accumulated profits in 
excess of what they had paid for, the 
Riegger brothers, on January 6, 1906, 
debited the amount of $46,071.58 on the 
company’s surplus account which showed 
a total of $133,071.58 and credited the 
same to the following accounts: Capital 
stock, $3,000; C. Riegger surplus, $20,- 
817.93; A. F. Reigger surplus, $20,- 
817.93; Caroline Riegger surplus, $1,- 
435.72. 

Prior to that time no capital stock 
account had been carried on the books. 
Immediately after January 6, 1906, the 
Caroline Riegger account was debited by 
$1,435.72 and one-half of the said amount 
was credited to the surplus account of 
each of the Riegger brothers. The 
amount of $87,000 remained in the sur- 
plus account of the company. 

The above credits and debits were 
made by the Riegger brothers, but no 
formal stockholders’ or directors’ meet- 
ings were held nor resolutions passed, 
authorizing the said book entries. Sub- 
stantially all of the capital and surplus 
on December 1, 1905, in the amount of 
$133,071.58 was invested in such assets 
as were necessary to the ordinary and 
usual operation of the business. 


Business Conducted 
On Partnership Plan 


No change was made in the manage- 
ment of the business after December 1, 
1905, except that Cronyn and Samuels 
were asked to express their opinions on 
business matters. The corporate form 
was practically ignored and the business 
run as a partnership. The Rieggers con- 
sidered that they owned the corporate 
assets rather than merely its capital 
stock, and acted acocrdingly. 

In June, 1913, the Good Manufacturing 
Company, the petitioner, was organized 
under the laws of New York, with a 
capital stock of $3,000 divided into 30 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
and it continued the business of the In- 
diana company which had been previously 
moved to New York City. The Indiana 


corporation was dissolved and its assets 
| 


transferred to the petitioner, and the 
capital stock book and books of account 
were continued in use without any 
change. 

In fact there was no change made as 


Depreciation Is Fixed 
On Furniture Account 


Ten Per Cent Annual Deduction 
Is Allowed for Wear and 
Tear on Fixtures. 


to anything except that the Good Manu- 
facturing Company became a New York 
corporation instead of an Indiana cor- 
poration. The stockholdings and man- 
agement of the business remained the 
same. 


Regular Salaries Paid 
And Profits Credited 


The Riegger brothers, Cronyn and 
Samuels, were each paid regular salaries 





and the net profits for each year were 
annually credited to the personal .ac- 
counts of the stockholders in proportion 
to their stockholdings. Against those 
persona! accounts the stockholders were 
at liberty to make withdrawals of a 
portion or all of the amounts credited 
thereto and all of the stockholders made 
withdrawals. 

A. F. Riegger was the only stockholder 
who allowed his proportionate share of 
the profits to accumulate to his acocunt, 
while each of the others made regular 
withdrawals in each year and occasion- 
ally overdrew. When the said accounts 
were overdrawn the stockholders paid to 
the petitioner, interest on the debit 
balances. 

Semi-annually the petitioner credited 
to the stockholders personal accounts, 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum on the average credit balance. 

To prevent payment to the stockhold- 
ers of the $87,000 surplus which had 
not been credited to their personal ac- 
counts, A. F’. Riegger secured the adop- 
tion on May 1, 1915, of a resolution to 
that effect. 

This was the first formal resolution 
passed by the petitioner and the only one 
with reference to the distribution of 
profits or surplus. In accordance with 
that resolution the following entries were 
made on the books: 

C. Riegger, loan account without inter- 
est, $35,100. 

Caroline Riegger, loan account with- 
out interest, $35,100. 

W. Cronyn, loan account without in- 
terest, $3,900. 

F. H. Samuels, loan account without 
interest, $3,900. 

At that time A. F. Riegger had trans- 
ferred all of his holdings to the mother’s 
name, for personal reasons not material 
in this proceeding, but shortly thereafter 
they were transferred bask to his name. 

On May 22, 1917, the petitioner’s cap- 
ital stock was increased from $3,000 to 
$90,000 and the new stock was issued to | 
the stockholders in proportion to their 





Invested Capita 


stockholdings. On the petitioner’s books » 
the transaction was reflected by debiting 
each of the stockholder’s “loan account 
without interest,” by the portion of the 
$78,000 credited thereto in 1915, and by 
debiting the petitioner’s surplus account 
by $9,000 which had been left therein in 
1915, and by crediting $87,000 to capital 
stock account. 


Stockholders’ Accounts 
Not Affected by Issue 


The above method was used to cap- 
italize surplus and profits which were al- 
ready employed in the business. That 
new stock issue did not affect the stock- 
holders’ accounts, the balances of which 
were on January 1, 1917, as follows: A. 
F. Riegger. credit, $119,856.44; C. Rieg- 
ger, debit, $9,405.98; Cronyn, credit, 
$160.82; and Samuels, credit, $2,563.92, 

On November 1, 1918, the petitioner’s 
capital stock was increased from $90,000 
to $190,000, the new stock being issued 
to the stockholders in proportion to their 
stockholdings and was reflected on the 
books by debiting each stockholder’s ac- 
count wtih his proportionate share and 
crediting such amounts to capital stock 
account. 

None of the stockholders had a suffi- 
ciently large balance to his credit to 
cover his proportion of the new stock 
issue, except A. F. Riegger; Se his ac- 
count was debited by $56,722.23, which 
was credited to the personal accounts 
of the other stockholders as follows: ‘C. 
Riegger, $44,651.05; Cronyn, “er 
Samuels, $4,998.45, for which latter 
amounts A. F. Riegger took the personal 
notes of the other three and said amounts 
were paid back to A. F. Riegger per- 
sonally with interest. 

The losses occurring in 
debited proportionately against 
stockholder’s personal account and 
that manner the losess were absorbed. 

For the years prior thereto and for 
the taxable year involved, the petitioner 
has taken and been allowed, by the re- 
spondent, a deduction from gross in- 
come of the amount of interest credited 
annually to the average credit balances 
of the stockholders’ accounts. 

Each of the stockholders reported in 
his individual income-tax return for the 
year in which the credit was made, the 
amount credited to his personal account, 
as a dividend and paid the surtax 
thereon. 

The petitioner’s furniture and fixtures 
account begins in 1898 and is continued 
on through the year 1919, showing ad- 
ditions and the depreciation deduction 
taken each year during that period. For 
the period from 1913 to 1917, inclusive, 
$3,625.74, the amount taken as a dedue- 
tion for depreciation for furniture and 
fixtures, was credited directly to the as- 
set account. 

In determining the amount of depreci- 
ation for the years 1918 and 1919, it 
was computed at the rate of 10 per cen- 
tum per annum on the balance remaii-¢ 
ing in the asset account after crediting 
or reducing that account by the “a of 
$3,625.74. > 

To be continued in the issue vf 
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“What is Good for One Merchant 
is Good for Every Merchant 
in the World’ 


ORTY-FIVE years ago John H. Patterson, the 
founder of this business, bought two crude regis- 


ters for his general store in Coalton, Ohio. 


Crude as 


they were they enabled him to stop losses and greatly 
increase his profits. 


“If these machines are good for my store in Coalton,” 
he reasoned, “they are good for every store in the 


world.” 


He bought the patents of the inventors and 


began the manufacture and improvement of the 


machines. 


Since that time two million merchants in every civi- 
lized country in the world have found through their 
own experience that what was good for the store of 
John H. Patterson IS good for their stores. 


The simple little machine that protected profits in the 


port for our conclusions is to be found in | 


said in Bankers Trust Company v. Bow- 
ers, 295 Fed. 89, “We must accept the 
fact that income tax statutes are de- 
signed and intended to reach actual in- 
come received by the taxpayer.’ 

The court im the Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust Co. case says in no uncertain 
language that income received by a 
trust is to be taken precisely as if the 
beneficiaries had received it im person 
.and holds that in the case of property 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, the 
basis for the compufation of gain or loss 
resulting from sale is the value on that 
date. While mot important, it should 
be noted that it is the value in the hands 
of the trustee (the taxable person) and 
not the value in the hands of any one 
else, 

The Court of Claims in Nichols vs, 
U. S, supra, had before it a question 
which is inseparably interwoven with 
the question here under consideration. 
There that court had before it this set 
of facts. The deceased was a member 
of apartnership. Prior to his Geath the 
partnership had earned certain fees and 
commissions. Subsequent to his death 





these fees or commissions were collected 


wad the decedent's distributive share | 


this legislative history. In so holding 
we are aware that our conclusion can not 
be reconciled with that reached by the 
Court of Claims in McKinney y. United 
States, decided May 3, 1926. However 
it seems to us that court did not have 
brought to its attention the full force 
and effect of the principles established in 
the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. case. 
We also have the advantage of having 
the opinion of Judge Hand in the Rice 
case. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent, 

Phillips concurs in 
dissents. 

6, 1927. 

Van Fossan, dissenting: I am unable 
to concur in the prevailing opinion of 
the Board. It has long been accepted as 
almost axiomatic that an executor 
“stands in the place and is regarded as 
the representative of the deceased per- 
son for the purpose of settling his af- 
fairs and distr‘beting his estate,” 
C. L. 23. The reasoning employed in the 
majority opinion seems to me to disre- 
gard utterly this conception and to ig- 
nore also the fundamental fact that Con- 


the result. Smith 
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MODEL SD is a handy, spe- 
cially-busle 135-ton chassis with 
117-inch wheelbase, designed 
for dump or tractor work Ideal 


And every one of these International Speed Trucks 
is every inch a truck—designed and built that way 
from the ground up — the proud product of 23 years 
of truck manufacture. 


Coalton store has developed into more than 500 
models of National Cash Registers. Today not only 


3 I 


for general contracting, road 
building. and trailer hauling. 


And whether you are looking for a delivery 


de luxe or a flexible dump truck or any other 
° type, see the International Speed Truck that 
| * 2) ‘ was built for you. 


| Besides the Sheed Trucks there 

isthe “Special Delivery,” a fast 
and sturdy 4-cylinder model for 
%-tom loads. Any type of boay. 





The International line also includes Heavy-Duty Trucks 
up to 5-ton capacity—Motor Coaches and the McCormick- 


Deering Industrial Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


Cncorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 


186 Company-owned Rranches 
in the United States, 


INTERNATIONAL 
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retail stores but banks, wholesalers, offices, factories, 
hotels, mail-order houses, in fact, practically every line 
of business is using the product of this Company. 


And in every one that product is doing just what it 
did in the Coalton Store — stopping losses, reducing 
expenses and increasing profits. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Commerce 


Australia Declared 
Important as Market 
For Various Exports 


Trade Commissioner Says 
Country Is Demanding 
All Kinds of Foreign 


Goods. 


‘Australia is increasing in importance 
as a market for American products ac- 
cording to a statement made public June 
13 by the Department of Commerce, 
based upon observations of Trade Com- 
missioner E. G. Babbitt, who has just re- 
turned to the United States after three 
years’ service in offices of the Depart- 
ment in Australia. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The opening of the new Federal cap- 
ital of Australia, at Canberra on May 9, 
ushered in a new period in the history of 
that country. 

The development of Australia is of 
particular interest to Americans for the 
reason that it already offers a market 
for almost every class of American made 
mp chandise. 

Despite its small population, the Com- 
monwealth’s purchases from abroad in 
the past fiscal year amounted to £151,- 
181,000, approximately $735,630,000. or 
over $120 per capita, and this in the face 
of a tariff schedule carrying but a lim- 
ited free list and rising from 5 to 60 
per cent. 

Automotive Products Lead. 


The leading items of United States ex- 
port to the Commonwealth include auto- 
motive products, petroleum products, 
lumber and machinery, but there is a 
remarkable trade in miscellaneous mer- 
chandise which, while not large in indi- 
vidual items,.-make up a very satisfac- 
tory total. There is an increasing de- 
mand, for example, for electrical house- 
hold labor-saving devices and comforts. 


High tariff walls are having the effect | 


of encouraging the establishment of 
branch plants of American and English 
manufacturers in Australia, and it is 
believed in Australia that there is likely 
to be a greater future movement in this 
direction. 

Wool represents Australia’s greatest 
liquid asset for the payment of its pur- 
chases abroad and of the interest on its 
heavy burden of debt, the latter largely 


due to its participation in the World | 


War. 
Value of Wool Export. 


Out of a total export trade of £142,- 
618,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
41926, over £56,495,000 was credited to 
greasy wool alone. As with wool, raw 
maerials account for the greater part of 
BW) calia’s exports, wheat being an im- 
portant factor. The rabbit, once classed 
merely as a destructive pest, has become 
a commercial asset through the great 
demand for its skin, the export trade 
rising close to £3,000,000 per annum. The 
fur enters largely into the felt hat in- 
dustry of the Unfted States. Butter and 
other milk products, meats, minerals, 
coal, pearl shell, essential oils, hard- 
woods, hides, skins and leather, fresh, 
dried and some canned fruits, make up 
much of the export trade. 


Australia has developed its secondary 
industries to a considerable extent, but 
the lack of an adequate home market 
and consequent inability to reduce its 
manufacturing costs by mass production 
methods have prevented its being any- 
thing of a factor in the export of manu- 
factured articles. Such trade as it enjoys 
in this line is largely with New Zealand 
and the nearby Pacific Island groups 
under British control. 


Transportation Excellent. 

For e country of small population 
Australian transportation facilities are 
remarkably extensive. There remains 
still the unfortunate handicap of differ- 
ing railway gauges, which increase the 
cost of interstate freight shipments and 
add considerable to the inconvenience 
of travel. Though the uniform standard 
gauge has been decided upon it will be 
many years before this handicap dis- 
appears. 

There is now under construction a 
connecting link, standard gauge, be- 

@tween Sydney and Brisbane, which will 


cut the running time by probably six | 


hours and obviate the present necessity 
for changing trains at the border. 

The, ang contemplated 
railway, through the heart of the con- 
tinent, has at last been commenced. It 
will open up a section now undeveloped 
but reported rich in resources and pos- 
sibilities. The greater portion of the 
interior is practically uninhabited and to 
a considerable extent unexplored. 

Other lines contemplated include one 
linking up the loose ends of existing 
railways running inland from _ the 
Queensland coast. 


French Chemical Industries 
Organize Central Committee 


The French chemical industries have 
organized a central committee to pro- 
mote their mutual interests, according 
to a report received by the Department 
of Commerce from the Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache at Paris, D. J. Reagan. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the Department follows: 

The French chemical companies, which 
have so far become 
‘Committee of Chemical Industries of 
France, recently formed to promote and 
defend the interests of French chemical 
groups, represent a total capital of 857,- 
500,000 francs. 


millions of francs are as follows: 


ments Kuhlmann, 190; St. Gobain, 161; 
q@#lectro-Chimie d’Ugine, 80; Air Liquide, 
60; Bozel-Maletra, 52.5; Grande Paroisse, 
40; Usines du Rhone, 27; 
Severe Ammonia, 12; and Comptoir des 
extiles Artificiels, 5. 


northsouth | 





members of the | 


The companies partici- | 
pating and their respective capital in | 
Alais | 
Froges et Camargue, 208; Establisse- | 


Coignet, 12; | 
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Cotton 


Consumption of Cotton Increased in May, 
To 633,024 Bales, Says Bureau of Census 


Total for Ten Months Given as 5,970,844, Compared to 
5,475,502 in Previous Year. 


Cotton consumption in the United 
States totaled 633,024 bales in May and 
consumption for the 10 months ended 
May 31 amounted to 5,970,000 bales, both 
an increase over corresponding periods 
of previous year, the Bureau of Census, 


Department of Commerce, announced on 
May 14. 


Cotton stock in consuming establish- 
ments also showed an increase in May 
over May, 1926, but stocks in public 
storage and at compresses had decreased. 


A decrease also was noted in active spin- 
dles. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 


Department’s 


Cotton consumed 


during (bales) 


Locality. 
May. 


United States 
*633,024 
516,376 
Cotton-growing States 
1927 
1926 
New England States 


362,987 


150,686 
128,647 

All other States 
26,053 


24,742 


* Includes 22,013 Eg. 7,807 other for. 


10 months 
ending 
May 31 


*5,970,844 
5,475,502 
4,304,305 
3,800,027 

,397,989 


395,133 


268,550 
280,342 
, and 1,778 Am.-Eg. consumed., 56,445 Eg., 


Cotton on hand May 31-— 
Inconsum-_ In publie 
ingestab- storage and 
lishments at compresses 
(bales) (bales) 


Cotton 
spindles 
active dur- 
ing May 
(number) 


*1,794,284 
1,448,739 


*2,868,947 32,906,580 
2,965,477 32,275,036 


1,190,521 
863,638 


2,516,311 
2,725,488 


17,685,944 
17,032,972 


509,767 


118,620 13,752,092 
497,435 5,57 


3,75 
172,199 13,73 0 


93,996 


87,666 


254,016 
67,790 


1,468,544 
1,506,494 


18,589 other for., and 5,007 Am.-Eg. in consuming est.; and 13,370 Eg., 9,068 other 


for. and 2,510 Am.-Eg. in public storage. 


239 other for., and 18,452 Am.-Eg. 


10-months consumption 192,245 Eg., 64,- 


Linters not included above were 72,766 bales consumed duriag May in 1927 and 


; 65,199 bales: in 1926; 225,417 bales on hand in consuming est#blishments on May 


31, 1927, and 165,287 bales in 1926; and 68,032 bales in publie storage and at com- 


presses in 1927, and 85,023 bales in 1926. 
| ending May 31 amounted to 663,050 bales in 1927 and 666,671 bales in 1926. 


Imports of foreign cotton (500-pound 


| bales): 


May 

1927. 
14,020 
1,265 


May 

1926. 

9,571 
947 
814 


Egypt 

PEG ose c0svesews 6008 
China 

Mexico 13 
British India 2,58 2,278 
All other 


DORAL 5 Cn eos 1855-008 21,347 18,625 
Exports of domestic cotton and linters- 
running bales (see note for linters): 
May May 
1927. 1926. 
101,957 95,829 
36,713 38,766 
38,833 54,535 
155,217 + +61,414 
. 145,976 55,443 
69,144 
44,328 


United Kingdom ...... 
France 

RUNG ei sues ae 8-oaee sare 
Germany 

Other Europe ... 
Japan 

All other 


628,132 419,459 


Linters consumed during 10 months 


linters exported during May in 1927 and 
7,408 bales in 1926 and 226,417 bales for 
the 10 months ending May 31 in 1927 and 
85,004 bales in 1926. The distribution for 
May 1927 follows: United Kingdom, 
1,746; Netherlands, 414; France, 3,966; 
Germans 6,696; Belgium, 1,342; Italy, 
552; Spain, 136; Canada, 867; Mexico, 2; 
Hungary, 17; Chile, 47; Japan, 1. 

| World _ statistics. —The estimated 
world’s production of commercial cotton 
exclusive of linters, grown in 1925, as 
| compiled from information secured 


| Note: Figures include 15,786 bales of 


through the domestic and foreign staff 
of the Department of Commerce is 26,- 
618,000 bales of 478 pounds lint, while 
the consumption of cotton (exclusive of 
linters in the United States) for the year 
ending July 81, 1926, was approximately 
23,940,000 bales of 478 pounds lint. The 
total number of spinning cotton spindles, 
both active and idle, is about 164,000,000. 


Exports for First Five Months of Year 
Show Gain Over Same Period in 1926 


Department of Commerce Announces Total of $2,010,- 
240,000 in Exports and $1, 768,397,000 in Imports. 


Total values of exports and imports 
of the United States, for the five months 
of 1927 ending with May were $3,778,- 
637,000, of which $2,010,240,000 were 
exports and $1,768,397,00 imports accord- 
ing to a tabulation made public June 14, 
by the Department of Commerce. These 
totals compared with $1,868,820,000 of 
exports for the same period of the 
previous year and imports of $1,965,- 
788,000 for that period. 

For the mionth of May, 1927, exports 
were $394,000,000 compared with $356,- 
699,000 for the same month in 1926; im- 
ports for May, 1927 totaled $346,000,000 
compared with $320,919,000 for May, 
1926. The excess of exports in May, 1927 
was $48,000,000 compared with an excess 
of $35,760 in May, 1926. For the five 
months ending with May, 1927, the ex- 
cess of exports totaled $241,843,000 com- 
pared with an excess in imports for the 
same period of 1926 of $96,968,000. 

Imports of Gold Gain. 

Imports of gold for the five months of 
1927, ending with May, showed an excess 
over exports of $119,730,000 as compared 
with an excess of imports for the same 
period of 1926 of $65,841,000. Total ex- 
ports for the five months of 1927, were 


| $27,031,000, compared with $38,390,000 
| for the same period of 1926. Total im- 
| ports for the five months of 1927 were 


$146,761,000 compared with $104,321,000 
for the same period the previous year. 


| Gold exports for May, 1927 were $1,- 


May. 

1926 
356,699 
320,919 


1927 
394,000 
346,000 


Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports 48,000 35,780 
Excess of imports 


Increase (+); decrease (—). 


Imports of Crude Rubber 
In May Given as 32,864 Tons 


Preliminary statistics on imports of 
crude rubber imports into .the United 
States in May were made public on June 
14 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Preliminary returns for the customs 


| district of New York and Massachusetts 


show that during May, 1927, the fol- 
lowing amounts of crude rubber and 
liquid later were imported into the 
United States through these two dis- 
tricts: 
Customs 
Districts 
New York ... 
Massachusetts 


value 
Dollars 
$26,039,582 
1,658,624 


Quantity 
Long Tons 
30,996 

1,868 


32,864 

For the entire year 1926, 95.98 per 
cent of American imports of rubber 
were entered at the two customs dis- 
tricts named. If the May imports of 
crude rubber through New York and 
Massachusetts ar¢ taken as 96 per cent 
of total United States imports, the total 
imports for May would amount to 84,- 


$27,698,206 | 


510,000 as compared with $9,343,000 for 
the same month last year. Imports for 
May, 1927 were 34,212, compared with 
$2,935,000 for the same period of 1926. 

The Acting Chief of the Finance and 
Investments Division of the Department, 
R. O. Hall, made the following state- 
ment explaining the increase of gold im- 
ports during May: 

“The sudden increase in our gold im- 
ports during May followed upon the sale 
of the £18,000,000 of gold acquired by 
the Bank of France from the Bank of 
England on April 22. Some $30,000,000 
of this sum is known to have been de- 
livered to a New York bank. Some of 
the balance is understood to have been 
delivered here, earmarked to the Bank 
of France. 

Exports of Silver. 

Silver exports for the five months of 
1927, ending with May, totaled $32,- 
549,000, compared with exports for a 
similar period in 1926 of $41,391,000. 
Imports for the five months of 1927 
totaled $22,206,000 as compared with a 
total of $31,359,000 for the same period 
of 1926. 

For the month of May, 1927, silver 
exports totaled $6,026,000 as compared 
with $7,931,000 for May, 1926. Im- 
ports for May, 1927, totaled $5,083,000 
compared with $4,872,000 for May, 
1926. 

Total values of exports and imports 
of the United States. (Preliminary fig- 
ures for 1927, corrected to June 14, 
1927) given in thousands of dollars: 


5 months ending May. 
1927 1926 
2,010,240 1,868,820 
1,768,397 1,965,788 


+141,420 
—197,391 


ee 


eeeeesese 


253 long tons; if taken as 95.5 per cent, 
the figure would be 34,413 long tons. 

Imports of guayule, jelutong balata, 
gutta percha and other crude, scrap and 
reclaimed rubber are not included in 
this tonnage. A detailed statement of 


the countries of origin will be issued 
later. 


Decline Noted in Exports 
Of Raw Sugar From Cuba 


The Department of Commerce on 
June 14 made public an announcement 
based upon advices from Consul D. Caf- 
fery, Havana, Cuba, stating there has 
been a steady decline in exports of raw 
sugar from Cuba. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Exports of raw sugar from Cuba are 
declining steadily. Total exports for 
i927 up to March 5 amounted to 619,- 
187 tons, compared with 920,898 tons in 
1926 and 1,086,434 in 1925, 

Experts to the United States have 
fallen off from 886,896 tons.in 1925 to 
490,109 in 1927 


Customs Decisions 


Czechoslovakia Cuts 
List of Goods Open 


To Tax as Luxuries 


Number Reduced From 209 
to 70, Vice Consul at 
Prague Advises Com- 
merce Depariment. 


A new list of goods subject to the 
Czechoslovak luxury and turn-over taxes 
dated April 28 and effective May 1, 1927, 
has been issued by the Czechoslovak 
Government, according to advices from 
the Vice Consul at Prague, F. P. S. 
Glassey, made public and just made by 
the Department of Cominerce. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The list of articles subject to the 12 
per cent luxury tax, which includes the 
turn-over tax, .now contains only 70 
products, instead of the 209 products 
included to the previous list. Among 
the most important articles mentioned 
in this new list are: 

Vanilla, cardamon, figs, dried grapes 
and currents, dates, bananas, pineapple, 
dried almonds, pistachios, certain other 
nuts, fresh grapes, truffles, certain flow- 
ers, shell fish, certain smoked fish, fine 
bakery products, certain fine sausage and 
cheeses, chocolate products, sugared 
fruit rinds, fine foods hermetically 
sealed, candy, fine textiles of wool and 
silk, prepared exotic birds and_ bird 
skins, fancy hats and caps, natural silk 
umbrellas and sunshades, ladies’ cloth- 
ing of luxury materials, wall paper in 
imitation of silk, sport balls, wardrobe 
trunks, footwear of fancy leather, cer- 
tain natural furs, all artificial furs, sport 
articles of wood, furniture of certain 
non-European woods, clock cases, cel- 
luloid dolls, unexposed films, glass 
chandeliers, grave stones and _ vault 
vault slabs, decorative articles of stone 
and porcelain, sport coats, luxury metal 
toys (i. e. toys including accessories 
such as motors), wooden or iron canes 
with fancy handles, decorated weapons, 
kitchen ware and table ware of copper, 
nickel, or alloys; passenger automobiles 
having a cylinder content of more than 
2.5 liters, bodies for such automobiles, 
most articles of precious metals, clocks, 
gold and platinum watches, perfumery 
and cosmetics, wax matches, and pic- 


YEARLY 
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Tariffs 


Imports of Cotton Goods by South Africa 
Showed Slight Decline in Value Last Year 


British Share in Trade Continued to Drop, While Ameri- 
can Per Cent Changed Little. 


A slight decline is reported in South | 
African imports of cotton goods, in ad- 
vices from the Trade Commissioner at 
Johannesburg, Perry J. Stevenson, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 
announcement follows: 

Imports of the principal ciasses of 
cotton manufactures into the Union of 
South Africa during 1926 were valued 
at £6,160,127—a decrease of about three 
and one-half per cent compared with 
1925. (The value of the pound is about 
$4.8566.) 

Imports were heavier in the second 
half of 1926, amounting to £3,199,933 
against £2,960,194 in the first six months. 
Considering the lower price levels pre- 
vailing in ‘the last half of 1926, it may 
be assumed that the volume of imports 
was larger in 1926 than in 1925 despite 
the slight decline in value. 
tures by artist-painters. 

The list of articles now subject to the 
turnover tax only, which in the majority 
of cases amounts to 2 per cent, contains 
70 commodities, including the following: 

Cotton yarn prepared for retail sale, 
cotton lace and embroidery, linen lace 
and embroideries, carpets, embroidered 
silk goods, silk tulle and other all-silk 
tissues, silk velvets, silk knitted goods, 
silk ribbon goods, half-silk embroidery 
and tulle, other half-silk tissues, knitted 
and ribbon goods of half silk, fans, um- 
brellas and sunshades of material other 
than natural silk, ladies’ clothing made 
of the materials subject to turnover tax, 
ornamental goods and toys of paper, 
footwear, solid tires, pneumatic tires and 
tubes, trunks and harness makers’ wares, 
toys, furs, furniture of certain non-Euro- 
pean woods, including mahogany; cigaret 
holders and pipes, uphoistered furniture, 
nickeled skates, sensitized photographic 
dry plates, cutlery, decorative articles 
of the common metals and alloys, brass 
furniture, kitchen ware of copper, nickel, 
alloys; electric lamps, motorcycles and 
side cars, precious metals, instruments, 
watches of silver, certain clocks, phar- 
maceutical goods, aromatic essences, 
vinegar, scented fats and oils, fireworks, 
statuary of the base metals, certain 
drugs and perfumes, 


Among several interesting develop- 
ments in 1926 were the continued steady 
decline in the British share of the cotton 
goods import trade, which has been in 
evidence since 1920. In 1926 imports of 
cotton manufactures from Great Britain 
were valued at £4,248,002, or almost 69 
per cent of total, as against 72 per cent 
in 1925 and 83 per cent in 1920. 

The share of the United States in 1926 
in these imports represented £615,383, or 
almost 10 per cent of the total, about the 
same proportion as in 1925. 

The largest gain was made by Japan, 
which rose from sixth place in 1925 to 
third place in 1926 with a total of £259,- 
253. 


Pig Iron Production 
Increases in Ontario 


Total for First Quarter of 
1927 Is 20,000 Tons 
Above 1926. 


Pig iron production in Ontario was 
higher during the first quarter of 1927 
than for the corresponding period the 
previous year, according to a statement 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce, based upon reports from the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner of To- 
ronto, J. Bartlett Richards. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Although there was no iron ore mined 
in Ontario during the first quarter of 
1927, the four blast furnaces operating 
utilized a total of 211,756 tons. The out- 


put of these four furnaces was divided | 


into 70,594 short tons of basic pig iron, 
32,482 tons of foundry pig, and 20,616 
tons of malleable iron. In addition there 
were 152,350 tons of steel ingots and di- 
rect steel castings made during this 
period. 

The total output of pig iron of all 
sorts in the 1927 quarter amounted to 
123,642 short tons, valued at $2,431,298, 
as compared with 103,588 short tons, 
valued at $1,980,626, melted in the 1926 
quarter. 





| C. B. Richard & Company. 
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Tariff on Herring 
Held Properly Placed 
In Customs Ruling 


Protests Sustained in Im- 
ported Knitted Fabrics 
of Wool and 
Cotton. 


New York, June 14.—Chicago and New 
York importers lose before the United 
States Customs Court in a decision ren- 
dered today on the tariff classification 
of kippered herring, imported in tins 
weighing less than 15 pounds each. This 
merchandise, Judge Brown finds, was 
correctly assessed for duty at 25 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1720, 
Act of 1922. The importers contended 
for duty at 2% cents per pound under 
paragraph 718 as smoked herring, 
skinned or boned. 

Importers, whose protests are over- 
ruled include: R. B. Boak & Company, 
P. V. Bright & Company, the Ernest E. 
Marks Company, Charles E. Meyer & 
Company, George Rassumssen & Com- 
pany, and the Boston Store, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, and the Ernest E. Marks Company, 
of New York. (Protests Nos. 17363-G- 
66309, etc.) 

The tariff rate on imported sachet 
bags or envelopes of cellophane is re- 
duced in an opinion by the Court sus- 
taining protests filed in the name of 
These bags 
were assessed at the rate of 25 per cent 
ad valorem as manufactures of gelatin by 
similitude, under paragraph 42, Act of 
1922. Judge McClelland fixes duty at 
5 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 1305 of the 1922 
law. (Protests Nos. 196861-G-15951- 
25.) 

Sustaining protests of Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, of Chicago, the Court finds that 
certain imported knitted fabrics, of 
wool fleece, cotton chief value, made on 
a circular latch needle machine, are prop- 
erly dutiable at the rate of 35 cents ad 
valorem under paragroph 914, Act of 
1922. The collector’s asessment at a 
higher rate is set aside. (Protests Nos. 
183516-G-74276, etc.) 


Un Refreshing | 
ready at any time with Frigidaire 


\ 


Always _ 
plenty of ice cubes 


Wat a comfort on hot days 

to have a_ generous-sized 
bowl kept full of ice cubes---and to 
have a never-failing source that 
keeps the supply constantly re- 
dlenished! 


That's just one of the delights 
of Frigidaire electric refrigeration. 
And, no matter how many pounds 
of ice cubes you take from Frigid- 
aire, the food compartment is 
always cold—always safe for the 
preservation of even the most per- 
ishable meats and vegetables. 


Remember that Frigidaire 
is the name of the electric 


FR 


refrigerator that offers you all these 
advantages : 
(1) Complete and permanent inde- 
pendence of outside ice supply. 
(2) Uninterrupted service-proved 
by the experience of more than 
300,000 users—more than all other 
electric refrigerators combined. 
(3) A food compartment that is 
12° colder than you can expect 
with ice—temperatures that keep 


foods fresh. 


(4) Direct frost-coil cooling 
and self-sealing tray fronts, 


~ givinga dessert and ice-making com- 


partment always below freezing. 


(5) Beautiful metal cabinets de- 
signed, built and insulated ex- 
clusively for electric refrigeration. 
(6) An operating cost that is sur 
prisingly low. 
(7) Value only made possible by 
quantity production, General 
Motors purchasing power and 
G.M.A.C. terms. 

Write to us for complete infor- 


mation about Frigidaire, or visit 
the nearest Frigidaire Sales Office. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. K-80, Dayton, Ohio 


IDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Separators 


Patent for Improvement in Separating Ore Pulp 
Lacking in Breadth to Cover Competitive Process 


Judgment Dismisses 
Suit for Infringement 


Combination of Classifiers Is 
Held Not Entitled to Com- 
prehensive Construction. 


Cuartes E, Woop, DE&FENDANT-APPEL- 
LANT, V. SAMUEL H. BoYLAN AND ORE 
RECLAMATION Co., PLAINTIFFS-APPEL- 
Lees; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
E1cHTH Circuit, No. 7538. 

Boylan patent 1326908 was found 
to be for a narvow improvement an 
the old art of scpurating or “classi- 
fying” ore pulp or sludge, and be- 
couse of its narrow scope it was held 
pot to be infringe’, in an opinion by 
the Cirenit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit. : 

Publication of the judgment of the 
court was begun in the issue of June 
14. The full text proceeds: 


is als that Rapp’s device | ‘ 
It is also thought Rap} | ta hen leas. 


as shown is inoperative in that if the 
casing al tilts there would be a binding 
action at the upper head of the valve 
stem b2 preventing the operation of the 
scale beam. 

Gomez shows a complicated system of 
levers, rollers and pivots which aim at 


applicant’s principle but do not accom- | 





plish it, Gomez finding it necessary to 
provide four pivots and a roller to ac- 
complish his result. Furthermore, 


is forced in its upward movement. 

This device is not practical as a classi- 
fier of solids and is not claimed as such 
by the inventor. It retards the 
ment of the water to allow the matter 


tus and the clear water to flow out * * * 
the sediment is discharged automotically 
from time to time. It suggests separa- 
tion of fluids from solids, but not classi- 
fication of solids in any practical sense. 


In the claims now presented applicant | a 
| a classifier. 


recites the use of a single vertically 
swinging lever supporting a casing, a 
second pivoted lever carrying a valve 
and means connecting the pivoted lever 
and the valve lying entirely outside of 
the casing. It will be seen that applicant 
uses but two pivots and a balance and 
that the parts are so disposed as to pre- 
vent their contacting with frictional 
faces. 

New 


claim 3 further recites the 


justability of the casing and means for Actewhieed staniard, 
adjustably connecting the balance lever | 


and>the valve not shown by the refer- 
ences. 
These claims were allowed. 


Particles Precipitated by 
Action Through Gravity 


Consideration of the progress of this | 


case through the Patent Office, as re- 
vealed by this filewrapper, make clear 
the end sought by plaintiff, the problems 
he deemed present and his. method of 
solving them through his device. 
end sought was to separate, .from 
water mixture, zinc or lead ore bearing 


rock and collect solid particles of approxi- | ; 
| superimposed cones connected by a tub- 


mately the same size. 

The action of this mixture in an in- 
verted cone tended, through gravity, to 
precipitate particles to the bottom. If 
the level of solid maiter thus deposited 


was kept at a proper height in the cone, | ; ; g 
= g * | the cone and the direct discharge of the | 


the particles deposited would be near 


enough the same size for practical pur- | 


poses. If ‘such height were not fairly 
well maintained this 
follow. Therefore, the problem was to 


keep this deposit constantly as near the | 


desired height as possible. 

In operation, the mixture was continu- 
ously flowing into and out of the cone 
making such deposit as the conditions 
there permitted. Hence, the solution of 
the above problem depended on a de- 
crease of the solid matter already de- 


posited in relative harmony with the new | 


matter being 
the inflowing 


Outlet for Deposited 


Matter Through Value 

The outlet for deposited matter was at 
the bottom of the cone and was con- 
trolled by a valve which closed that open- 
ing. Thus, the problem further reduced 
itself into devising such control of this 


constantly deposited from 
mixture. 


valve that the outlet of deposited matter | 


would correspond to the new matter 
being continuously deposited and thus 
the level of the deposited matter be 
maintained. Obviously, this required 
automatic action of the valve in releas- 
ing or restraining the output. Obviously, 
this automatic action of the vale must be 
regulated by the new deposits. This syn- 
chronized valve action could be secured 
by having the valve controlled by the 
weight of the cone as affected by the 
new matter. Therefore, the solution of 


the problem was offered through such | 
varying 
weight of the loaded cone, thus the auto- | 


control of the valve by the 
matic feature was provided. It is also 
clear that the more readily or sensitively 
responsive this control could be made, 
the more nearly constant would the level 


in the cone be maintained. Therefore, 


a search for a device which would “elimi- 
nate friction by the elimination of all 
unnecessary levers, rollers, guides or 


tion which would interfere with its free 
action.” (Plaintiff’s last letter to the 
Examiner). The method he followed in 
building a device with this minimum of 
friction or intereference is stated by 
plaintiff in his last letter to the Exam- 
iner as follows: to suspend the device 
“entirely * * * upon a knife blade edge, 
the only possible friction lying at the 
pivotal connection of the rods;” to re- 
duce the pivotal connections as far as 
possible so as “to give the casing [cone] 
free and sensitive vertical movement;” 


| devices are for 
held in solution to settle in the appara- | 


ad- | when that weight was reduced below the | 


Thus, the broad | 


| was 


The | 
ai 


result would not | ae ‘i * 
| By Weight in Cone 


| sibly Dull 


| of the top and tilts to the overload. 
; Dull 1005522, the cone is supported at 


| overweight. 


cone. 
the problem became, in its last analysis, | 


to place the mechanism entirely outside 
the cone so as to escape interference 
from the material therein; to reduce to 
the minimum levers, rollers, pivots and 
other parts having frictional contacts. 
Plaintiff sums up his accomplishment as 
follows: 

“In the claims now presented appli- 
cant recites the use of a single vertically 
swinging lever supporting a casing, a 
second pivoted lever carrying a valve 
and means connecting the pivoted lever 
and the valve lying entirely outside of 
the casing. tI will be seen that appli- 
cant uses but two pivots and a balance 
and that the parts are so disposed as to 
prevent their contacting with frictional 
faces.” 

Thus, the file wrapper makes clear 
that what plaintiff claimed, what he was 


willing to and did accept and only what 


the Examiner would allow was. a par- 
ticular combination of parts in a device 
which rested, for patentability, upon the 
proposition that such combination re- 
duced friction or interference with the 


outlet valve to the minimum and _thus | 


more perfectly accomplished the result 
of maintaining the level of solid matter 


| Citations from Prior Act 
| Outlined by Defendant 


The citations from the prior art intro- 
duced by defendant to limit the scope of 


Device for Extraction 
Of Lead in Litigation 


Similarity in Two Structures 
Declared to Be Confined 
to Prior Act. 


| of infringement rests upon a comparison 
of the two devices involved here. The 
eardinal distinguishing characteristic 
claimed by appellee for his device is its 
simplicity and accuracy of operation. 
He says he attains this by eliminating 
friction of operation of the valve 
through his method of suspending the 
cone from a single knife edge, placing 
all operating parts outside of the cone 
and decreasing the number and friction 
contacts of those parts. Placing the 
parts outside the cone was old and in- 
troduced no new element or feature. 
He has no fewer valve operating parts 
than Allen 754732 or Dull 1005522, both 
of which were outside the cone. The 
method of supporting the cone is very 


| different from all of the citations except 


Dull 1258100. 
similarity in principle to that patent of 
Dull, but there is a difference in flexi- 
bility and number of supporting parts 





the patent are, in chronological order, as | 


follows: Reinert 641227 (January 
1900), Allen 754732 (March 15, 1904), 
Allen 754911 (March 15, 1904), Dull 


the | 1005522 (October 10, 1911), Allen 1147- 
: | 356 
upper end of the casing must be supplied 5 


with the guide against which the easing | 


(July 
(March 20, 


20, 1915), Gomez 1220092 
1917) and Dull 
(March 5, 1918). Inspection of the 


claims and devices covered by these pat- 


One argument advanced by 
plaintiff is that most, if not all of these 
“separators” and not for 
This argument is not well 


, 


“classifiers.” 


9, | hen . 
| through friction, in favor of appellee’s 
| device. 

construction of the interior of the cone | 


1258100 | 


| first of 
og | (Claim 2) and neither is urged here. 

ents reveals much that appears in plain- 

| tiff’s device. 

move- 


founded as to any of these patents be- | 


cause several of them 
fiers” while the 


are 
remainder 


for “classi- 
are in the 


: | 
same or, at very least, a closely allied art 


| and, therefore, are properly citable as | 


suggestive to one attempting to devise | 


All of them are devices to 
separate solid matter from a watery mix- 
ture; all of them employ an inverted 
cone in which to collect the separated 


solids; all have an opening at the bottom | 
of the cone to release the solids; all have | 


a valve controlling this outlet; all govern 
the operation of this valve automatically 


| by the weight of the loaded cone; in all, 


the valve tripped when the loaded cone 
reached a determined weight and closed 


purpose of separating solids from a 
watery mixture through the employment 
of an inverted cone and the release of the 


which would naturally give greater free- 





dom of movement and less interference, | 


There are some features of the 


which are new, to-wit, the vertical ring | 


6 in the upper vart ef the cone and the 
plate 34 near the bottom. Only 
these is covered in the 


Difference Appears 
In Number of Valves 


to these cardinal features of suspension 
of the cone and number of valve operat- 
ing parts, there appears quite a differ- 
ence. As to the suspension, the differ- 
ence has been well likened, by coun- 
sel, to that between a yard arm scale 
and a platform scale. Boylan’s entire 
device is suspended from a single hori- 


| zontal lever resting medially upon a sin- | 
| gle knife-edge support. 


From one end 
of this lever, the cone freely hangs; 
to the other end 
the long lever which extends downward 


| to the outward end of the valve lever. 


| The counterweight which controls the | ar es 
action of the cone.is placed on the sup- | ‘7e year 


collected solids through a bottom outlet | 


| controlled by a valve which was gov- 
|-erned by the weight of the loaded cone | 
established when | 


well known and 
plaintiff entered the field. But plaintiff 
had in view a different and 
mixture. 
solids of relatively the same size from 
the mixture. 


| low the upper edge of the cone. 


narrower | 
| purpose than separating solids from the 
His purpose was to separate | 


porting lever toward the end opposite 
that to which the cone is attached, ap- 
pellant’s suspension is made up of three 
connected units—the cone, the rigid sup- 
ports and the member connecting those 
two. Appellant’s cone is rigidly attached 
to a square frame placed somewhat be- 
Two 


opposite sides of this frame are extended | 
at both ends with knife-edge bearings | 


on the under sides of these projections 
crosswise at the ends thereof. The rigid 
support is of a separate unit which does 
not come in direct contact with the cone 
or cone frame. It is a rigid frame placed 


| on the ground and having two elevated 


The Allen 754732 was not | 


designed to and could not be a classifier | 


because the device consisted of two 


ing the lower cone holding the solids, | 


thus the mixture did not directly enter 


the essentiai conditions 
which were a constant level of solids in 


mixture into that loaded cone. 


Operation Governed 


In all of the other citations, there is 


ture pours. 
except Allen 1147356, is governed by 
the weight of the loaded cone 
pellee’s method), which weight 


the weight or level is subject to regu- 
lation. Therefore, no reason has been 
shown why any of these (except pos- 
1005522, and Allen 1147356) 
could not be made to act as a classifier. 
In all of them, except Allen 1147356, the 
valve is actuated by downward vertical 
movement of the loaded cone. In Rein- 


ert, the cone is rigidly attached near 


| the bottom to a counter-weighted lever 


and tilts when beyond the tripping 
weight. In Allen 754732 and Allen 
754911, the cone is pivoted at one side 


one side on knife-edge trunnions resting 
in shallow bearings and tilts thereon to 
the load. 


terweight lever and settles, vertically 
between guiding standards, with the 
In Dull 1258100, the cone 
is suspended on two rods at opposite 
sides and moves downward under weight 


(the operation of the valve is somewhat | 
of | 


different in this patent from 
plaintiff or the other 
several (Allen 754732, 


that 
citations). In 
Allen 754911, Dull 


1005522 and Gomez 1220092) the valve | 
connections are entirely outside the cone. | 


In the others (Reinert, Allen 1147356 


and Dull 1258100), they are within the | 
detailing | 


Without collecting or 
other features of these citations, it 
clear that there had been much investi- 


gation and discovery along the same 


| lines, with the same principles of opera- 
anything that could possibly cause fric- | 


tion and very similar (often identical) 
features of construction as employed by 
appellee. 

Therefore, it is clear that appellee’s 
device was secondary, was for a com- 
bination and was for a combination which 
must be very closely construed to its 
exact members, relations and operation, 
if it is to avoid the prior art and to re- 
main within the accepted meaning as 
revealed in the file wrapper. 

In the light of this close construction 
appellee’s patent and the resulting 
narrow range of equivalents, the matter 


of 


horizontal members paralleling the ex- 
tended sides of the cone frame. Be- 
tween these horizontal members two 
other oppositely horizontal rods are rig- 
idly attached on the upper sides of 


which near each end are welded or at- 
the collecting cone and there was absent | 


of a classifier, | 


tached upwardly projecting knife-edge 
bearings. The connecting-members are 
as follows: two pairs of 
rocker arms 
outer ends through which pass the above 


| cross supports of the rigid supporting 


member in such wise that the upper sur- 
face of the holes rests upon the four 
upwardly projecting knife-edge bearings; 


but one receptacle (a cone in all ex- | the outer ends of the two paralleling 


cept Dull 1005522) into which the mix- | 
Operation of all of these, | 


arms rigidly attached to a connecting 
rod which parallels on the outer side 


| the supports having the upper knife-edge 


(ap- | 
corre- | 
sponds to the level of solids and in each | 


In | 


In Gomez 1220092, the cone | 
is supported near the bottom by a coun- | 


is } 


| ent in the two devices. 


bearings and which also has knife-edge 
bearings on the upper sides near the 
ends; one pair of the rocker arms are 
hinged at the inner ends on a bolt to 
which is movably attached a lever ex- 
tending downward to connect with the 
valve lever; the other pair of arms are 
not joined but have holes near the in- 
ner ends from which are suspended the 
counterweights governing, the movement 
of the cone. i 


Cone Frame Suspended 


' On Four Devices 


is movably attached | 


horiozntal | 
having holes near their | 


the | 
claims | } nu 
| ground a hunter in the act of discharg- 





| connection 


The cone frame is suspended on four | 


C-shaped  clevises—the 
surface of the clevises 
knife-edge bearings on 


upper inside 
resting on the 
the rods con- 


inside surface of clevises supporting the 
knife-edges on the projecting ends of 
the cone frame. From the above de- 
scription of the two devices, it is seen 
that the method of support is very differ- 
In Boylan, there 
are very few suspension parts and the 
entire suspension is from above. 
Wood, the entire suspension is from be- 
low and made up of three distinct 
units, each, in turn, composed of several 
parts. Also, Boylan’s cone may vary 
its position horizontally rather freely 
while Wood’s cone has practically no 
| lateral motion. Boylan’s may 
Wood’s cannot. 

As to valve operating parts, consid- 
eration of the two devices will at once 
| suggest the wide difference between the 

very few used by Boylan and the many 

used by Wood. Beside the one support- 
ing knife-edge, Boylan has but four 
points of frictional: movement. Wood 
has 15, including 12 knife-edge contacts. 
About the only similarities between 
the two are that each releases the solid 
matter by a valve controlled by the vary- 
ing weight of the loaded cone influenced 
by counterweights—all of which 
old in the art. 
We think the decree should be re- 
versed with instructions to set the de- 


is 


tilt, | 


were | 


| necting the rocker arms and the lower | 


; | substituted), of the decision of the ex- 
There is some general | 


| recommending that the registration be 


| No. 


, y | disclaimed other 
Compared with appellant’s device, as | chown 


| registrant uses its remedies. 


| of the mark from a period as early as 


| ing to this country he entered the em- 


Street Torches 
Trade Mark Granted 


For Picture of Bear 


As Mark for Salve 


Petition for Cancellation Is 
| Dismissed After Review by 
First Assistant Com- 
missioner, 


Aubert G. GrosLewskI & Co., INC., V. 
CENTRAL Drug Stores, Lip. (BEAR 
BALSAM Propucts Co., SUBSTITUTED) ; 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

A petition for cancellation of trade 
mark had been granted by interference 
examiner, but this decision was reversed 
by First Assistant Commissioner Kinnan 
because he found that the central feature 
of the mark was in such general use that 
neither parity was entitled to exclusive 
use of it. 

David H. Mead for Groblewski & Co.; 
Paul A. Blair for Central Drug Stores. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 


; peal of the registrant, Central Drug 


Store, Ltd. (Bear Balsam Products Co., 


aminer of trade mark interferences sus- 
taining the petition for cancellation filed 
by Albert G. Groblewski & Co., Inc., and 


cancelled. 
Prior Registration. 
The registrant obtained registration | 
185134, issued April 22, 1924, to 
Central Drug Store, Ltd., for a com- 
posite mark comprising a _ representa- 
tion of a portion of landscape including 
the trunks of two trees and in the fore- 


ing a gun pointed at the figure of a bear, 
the words “Bear Balsam” appearing also ; 
in the picture. The word “Balsam” is 
than in the mark as 
The mark is used upon salves, 
liniments, etc. | 
The petitioner alleges adoption and | 
use of the picture of a bear accompanied | 
by the words “Bear Brand Salve,” for ; 
purposes similar to those for which the | 


Chemicals 


a 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Art PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLIsHeD Without Comment BY THE Unitep States Dalty. 
_—$— TE 


| So |j§ 
Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 





Both parties have taken testimony. 
Atthough the registrant urges that the 


| testimony submitted on the part of the 


petitoner, taken as it was nearly 35 years 
after the event and consisting largely of 
oral testimony, is not sufficient, yét it is 
believed the petitioner has established ; 
adoption and use of its notation about 
1893 and continuously since 
that time. The conclusion of the exam- 
iner of interferences as to this point is 
believed to be sound. 


Used As Early As 1892. 
The registrant seeks to establish use 


1892 and in support of this contention 
has submitted the testimony of Charles 
Pavitt. It has been shown that the lat- 
ter had used the words “Bear Salve” on 
a preparation made by him before he 
came to this country and that after com- 


ploy of George W. Ewing of Philadel- 
phia, where, while strictly an employe, 
the salve was sold in the name of the 
employer with the mark “Bear Salve” 
placed thereon. It is not clear that any 
such use inures to the benefit of Pavitt. 
Subsequently, ahout 1896, it appears 
Pavitt left the employ of Ewing and es- 
tablished a business of his own at Shen- 
andoah, Pa., where he continued the 
manufacture and sale of the salve, lini- 
ment, and many other remedies, under 
the notation “Bear Salve” or “Bear Lini- 
ment,” etc., for many years and, in fact, 
until he sold his business relating to 
these goods, including his trade mark 
rights, to the Central Drug Store, Ltd., 
the registrant here involved. 

The goods being the same and the pe- 
titioner having fairly established prior 
adoption and use of its notation and 
since the picture of a bear or the name 
“Bear” constitutes the principal and dis- 
tinguishing feature of both marks, it 





YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Voluntary Proceedings: Solvent Petitioner: Judgment Liens. 

—Where trustee in bankruptcy of W. Co. had judgment against W., upon 
which execution issued, levy was had and salesmade to trustee of W. Co. and 
on same day, prior to sale, W. filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy, while 
solvent, for purpose of rendering sale void, and gave notice to prospective 
bidders by reason of which trustee of W. Co. was sole bidder and sécured 
property at fraction of value, held: Sale valid, as judgment lien was not 
avoided by voluntary petition of solvent petitioner.—Wilkinson, Trustee ete. v. 


Goree, Trustee ete. (Circuit Court of 
Page 1081, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


A 


Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Yearly Index’ 


(CONTRACTS: Construction and Operation—Where plaintiff contracted for 
low price for materials prior to contract with Government and was re- 


quired to purchase such materials as were necessary for performance of its 
fixed-price contracts, and for its commercial business at higher prices, held: 
Plaintiff not, under its contract with Government, under obligation to devote 
to Government contract the low price material acquired under previous con- 


tract.—Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. v. 


United 


States (Court of Claims of the United States.)—Yearly Index Page 1081, Col. 


1 (Volume II.) 


Trade Marks and Patents 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


Estoppel.—Where the 


defendant in its behalf 


made application for patent on invention here involved in which applica- 
tion were copied one or more of plaintiff’s claims, no estoppel arises against 
the defendant nor can the immediate litigants affirmatively establish a mo- 
nopoly against the public and by a parity of reasoning, laches or waiver on 
part of one of such cannot arise to prevent contest of validity—-McCloskey v. 
The Toledo Pressed Steel Company (District Court, Northern District of Ohio, 
Western Division.) —Yearly Index Page 1080, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


T 


Registration for salve, etc., of composite mark including a bear and other 
features, held proper, although opposer showed earlier use of words “Bear 
Brand Salve,” the principal or distinctive feature of both marks being the 


picture of a bear and the word “Bear,’ 


in 15 or 20 earlier registrations, among 


’ this feature, however, being included 


others for goods of substantially same 


class, so that neither party could have exclusive use of this feature in combina- 


tion.—Groblewski_ v. 


Central ‘Drug Stores (First Assistant Commissioner, 


Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1080, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: Same Descriptive Properties: Wrapping Paper 

and Writing Paper.—In view of letter from opposer stating that he would 
not oppose registration of mark “Beaver” for writing paper, reasonable doubt 
as to whether wrapping paper and writing paper were goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties was resolved in favor of registrant and registration al- 
lowed.—Petition for rehearing, Peck Engraving Co. Ex parte (Commissioner 
of Patents, Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1080, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


RADE MARKS: Use By Employe.—Whether use by employe of a mark 

that he had used on same commodity prior to his employment inures to 
such employe, so that he can subsequently claim date of this use against 
third parties—Groblewski v. Central Drug Stores (First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1080, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


(TRADE MARKS: Confusion Absent, Although Businesses Conducted in Same 

Region.—Petition for cancellation of trade mark dismissed for the reason, 
among others, that the parties had been in business within 60 miles of each 
other for 30 years or more and no evidence of actual confusion was adduced. 
—Groblewski v. Central Drug Stores (First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents.) —Yearly Index Page 1080, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


Rehearing Requested 
In Sterilization Case 


Supreme Court Asked to Recon- 
sider Decision Regarding 
Mental Defective. 


A petition for rehearing and argu- 
ment of the case of Buck v. Bell, in 
which sterilization of mental defectives 
was held to be a constitutional privilege 
of the State, has been filed before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The case was decided on May 2, 1927. 
Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. Sterilization of a 
feeble-minded woman, who had_ been 
committed to a State institution and who 
was the daughter of a feeble-minded 
mother in the same institution and the 
mother of an illegitimate feeble-minded 
child, was held not to violate the con- 
stitutional rights of such mental defec- 
tive. (United States Daily, Yearly In- 
dex Page 647, Col. 7, Volume II). 

A statute of Virginia provides for 
the sterilization of defectives. The stat- 
ute carefully protected the procedural 
rights of the defective and the provi- 


would appear the petitioner must prevail | sions of the statute were complied with. 


unless the latter is not entitled to broad ; 
protection as to the use of this picture | 
or the word “Bear” in connection with | 
these goods. The registrant has shown | 
that the representation or picture of a | 
bear has been registered in this office in 
with various goods a very 
large number of times, many of which 


Vaccination Case Cited. 

Rehearing and argument is asked 
upon the ground, as stated in the brief, 
that “the Court appears to have held 
that a State has the power, in the 
absence of an emergency or of danger | 
threatening the welfare of all, to de- 
prive some of its’ citizens-of the right 


registrations preceded the date of adop- | to bodily integrity guaranteed to them 


tion and use by the petitioner of its no- 
tation or mark. 
Pictures of Bear Used. | 
Some of these prior registrations, not- 
ably those numbered 16871, July 30, 
1889; 20442, December 8, 1891; 22785, 
April 11, 1893, are for pictures of bears 
used upon substantially the same class 
of goods. Fifteen or twefity other regis- 


by the of the United 
States.” 

It is contended that the case of Jacob- 
son v. Massachusetts, sustaining com- 
pulsory vaccination, was given an ap- 
plication far beyond the scope to which 
it was expressly limited by the Court. 

The argument is advanced that, con- 
trary to its declaration that it has been 


Constitution 


trations prior to the petitioner’s date of -enasted to promote public welfare, the 
| adoption and use disclose pictures of 


bears for use upon various other classes 
of goods. Under these circumstances, 


| it must be held that the petitioner was 


In | 





cree aside and enter decree for defend- ; 


ants below. It is so ordered, 
April 12, 1927, 


| registration 


\ 


not the first to use the picture of a bear 


| or the name “Bear” upon goods of the 


character here involved. It appears 
further that both parties have been in 
business in the same state within 60 
miles of each other for 30 years or more 
and there is no evidence of actual con- 
fusion. The petitioner has not attempted 
to show exclusive rights in the picture 
of the bear or in the name “Bear,” and 
having failed fo show, as above noted, 
any actual confusion during this long 
period, it would appear that damage to 
the petitioner is not probable. Pur- 
chasers, so far as anything in this record 
discloses, have not confused the regis- 
trant’s composite mark with the land- 
scape, the trees, the hunter and the bear 
with the petitioner’s mark consisting of 
the picture of the bear and the words 
“Bear Salve.” In view of these facts, 
it : believed the petitioner cannot pre- 
vail. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences is reversed, the pe- 
tion is dismissed, and it is adjudged the 
hould not be cancelled. 
May 16, 1927, 


statute in its operation will be detri- 
mental to public morals, public health 
and public welfare. 

The brief states, in conclusion, that 
the decision will be regarded as the 
signal for the breakdown of the present 
policy of the States to safeguard and 
promote morality, because “such an act 
as the Virginia statute makes physical 
health and not moral integrity the 
cornerstone of the State.” 


‘Beaver’ Is Allowed 
As Mark for Paper 





Opposer Advised Registrant 
That He Would Not Oppose 


Registration. 

Ex ParTE THE Peck ENGRAVING COoM- 
PANY, PETITION FOR REHEARING; COM- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Where opposer wrote to registrant 
stating that he would not oppose reg- | 
istration and there was doubt in the | 
mind of the tribunals as to whether o1 i 
not registrant was entitled to register | 


same general descriptive properties as 
the goods of the opposer, the doubt was 
resolved in favor of registrant and reg- 
istration was allowed. 

L. F. Randolph for appellant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Second Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Moore is as follows: 


The applicant petitions for a rehearing 
of its appeal, decided April 5, 1927. 

In support of the petition it is con- 
tended that error was made in my deci- 
sion in holding that applicant’s bond 
paper and the wrapping paper of the 
registrant, the Chatfield and Woods Co., 
are merchandise of the same descriptive 
properties, and that the applicant’s writ- 
ing paper and registrant’s wrapping 
paper standing side by side under their 
respective trade marks would naturally 
convey to the public the idea of common 
authority or ownership, 

Letter Filed in Record. 

The petitioner has filed of record a 
letter from W. H. Chatfield, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chatfield and Woods Com- 
pany, stating: 

“Supplementing our letter of April 
28th, we have no objection to, and would 
not oppose the registration of your trade 
made ‘Beaver’ for writing paper.” 

As the registrant has given its consent 
to the registration of the applicant’s 
trade mark, it is believed that this office 
is justified in waiving any reasonable 
doubt that may exist as to the appli- 
cant’s goods and the registrant’s goods 
having the same descriptive properties, 


| in favor of the applicant (J. & Riley 


Carr v. the William Schollhorn Company 
v. Warren Axe & Tool Company v. George 
H. Bishop & Co. v. Radigan, Rich & Co. 
v. Graef v. E. C.. tkins & Company, 1912 
C. D: 222). 

Accordingly, my decision of April 5, 
1927, is hereby set aside. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks refusing to register the appli- 
cant’s trade mark is reversed. 

June 6, 1927. 


cee ee ee 





Trade Marks 


* 
Street Torch Patent 


Found to Be Invalid 
In View of Prior Art 


Public Said to Have impor 
tant Concern in Judicial 
Establishment of Any 
Patent Monopoly, 


WILBERT J. McCLOSKEY, PLalIntirr, ¥. 
THE To.epo PresseD STEEL Co., No. 
714; District Court, NORTHERN Dis , 
TRICT OF OHIO. 

McCloskey patent directed to street 
torch was held invalid in’ this case in 
view of the prior art. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Killits is as follows: 

The view entertained by the court at 
the hearing, and then tentatively ex- 
pressed, that the McCloskey patent is in- 
valid for want of invention in the device, 
is decidely strengthened by a considera- 
tion of the prior art as set up in the 
answer and introduced in evidence. 


Every Feature Anticipated. 

Every feature of the McCloskey torch, 
as exhibited in the patent papers 
or in_ practice, is anticipated @by 
disclosures shown in this record. In this 
respect the British patents to Monck, 
Jacobs, Hare and Hardy, not to mention 
later American disclosures, are impor- 
tant. 


All McCloskey has done is to take old 
elements and combine them in relation- 
ships fully suggested by these early dis- 
closures, to produce for a street torch— 
which after all is but a street lamp—ad- 
vantages which the inventors named 
brought about in their indoor lamps. 
This is not invention. 

We do not think that any estoppel 
arises against the defendant in this case 
from the fact that in its behalf an appli- 
cation was made for the patent on this 
invention in which were copied one or 
more of the McCloskey claims. 

The public has an important third 
party concern in the judicial establish- 
ment of a patent monopoly. The immedi- 
ate litigants over the question cannot af- 
firmatively establish such a monopoly 
against the public; and, by a parity of 
reasoning, laches or waiver on the part 
of one of such cannot arise to prevent a 
contest of validity. 


Patent Void for Want of Novelty. 

Even if it were novel, which it is not, 
for this construction is shown in some 
of the anticipating disclosures, to con- 
struct the torch in two ‘“‘complemental” 
zone—on dome-shape sections, united 
equatorially to approximate a globe, 
such a detail is too obvious to be coy, 
sidered a subject of invention, for it is 
a plain necessity of construction in 
order that the old feature of a we ee 
bottom might be introduced. 

Nor is the feature of a superimposed 
dome section, if it were movel which it 
is not, as distinct from a pineapple super- 
structure, such a departure from previ- 
ous disclosures as to constitute invention. 

Nor can invention posibly abide in the 
use of sheet metal in liew of cast iron. 
Sparks- Withington v. E. A. Laboratories, 
Inc., 3 Fed. (2d) 539, 540. 

The plaintiff in this case charges a 
general infringement of the McCloskey 
patent, which includes three claims, On 
the hearing, plaintiff pressed only the 
third claim, withdrawing contention that 
the first two were infringed. 

As we view the disclosures in the prior 
art, they are sufficient very clearly to 
determine the invalidity of the McCloskey 
patent, respecting each of the three 
claims, and counsel are advised that the 
court is disposed to broadly hold that 
the patent in question is void for want 
4f novelty in any reasonably possible 
phase of its consideration. 


Unfair Competition Not Considered. 


Much testimony was taken before the 
court respecting the identity of the al- 
leged inventor as between McCloskey 
and Close. We have given this phase 
of the case no consideration whatever, 
and it should not be presumed that we 
find the issues of fact here presented for 
either party. 

An amendment to the complaint sets 
up tow paragraphs, which appear to be 
intended to state facts as a basis for 
a claim of unfair competition. We have@ 
not gone into this.matter for the reason, 
first, that no satisfactory testimony has 
been taken upon which to base an ade- 
quate judgment upon such queiion; and, 
for the~further, and in itself entirely 
sufficient, reason that no prayer for re- 
lief on this subject has been offered. 

Decree will run for the defendant dis- 
missing the case. 
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Decision Rendered 
Against Government 





Court of Claims Finds Plaintiff 


Was Not Required to Give 
Benefit of Low Prices. 


REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
CARTRrib«E C0, INC., 
STATES, No. B-102; 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The plaintiff contracted for low price 
for materials under a contract prior to 
the contract entered into with the 
Government and was required to pur- 
chase such materials as were necessary 
for the performance of its fixed-price 
contracts and for its com mercial business 
at higher prices. The court herein held 
that the plaintiff was mot, under its con- 
tract with the Govermment, under an 
obligation to devote to the Government 
contract the low price xmaterial acquired 
under the previous contract, The Court 
found plaintiff entitled to recover 
£¥5,828.80 


Judge Moss delivered the opinion of 
the court as follows: 

On July 20, 1917, plaintiff, The Rem- 
ington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge 
Comparny, entered into a contract with 
the Government by the terms of which 
it was agreed that plaintiff would manu- 
facture for the use of the Government 
470,000,000 ball cartridges in accord- 
ance with certain drawings and specifi- 
cations, for which plaintiff was to be 
paid the actual cost of manufacture, in- 
cluding facilities, materials, and labor; 
and for its profit plaintiff was to be paid 
an amount equal to 10 percentage on the 
actual cost. It was also provided by 
Article XI, paragraph €d), subparagraph 
(3), that the Government would pay “a 


reasonable rate of interest not exceeding 


MEPALLIC 
v. THE UNITED 
Court oF CLAIMS 


six per cent (6%) 


per annum on a 


proper proportion of the investment in 
plant, facilities, inventory, and working 


capital, not owned or 


provided by the 


Government.” Thereupon plaintiff en- 


te 


tract, purchasing its 


red upon the performance of the con- 
materials in the 


market and at the market price, and 
charging the Government the actual cost 


of 


same, together with interest at the 


rate of 6 percent per annum onitems of 
investment under the provisions of the 
* contract just mentioned, plus 10 per cent 


as profit, as provided 


in the contract, 


which charges were, from time to time, 
paid by the Government. 


A number of supplemental contracts 


4were made merely providing for addi- 
tional supplies of cartridges under the_ 


A 


e terms and conditions as contained 
he original contract. 


greement Ils Made 


For Supply of Metal 


Im September, 1914, an agreement was 


entered into between plaintiff and the 


A 


merican Brass Company, by which the 


brass company undertook to furnish, and 
the plaintiff agreed to accept, for a 
period of five years, plaintif’s entire re- 
quirement of a certain metals compo- 
sition necessary in the manufacture of 
cartridges, generally referred to as con- 
version supplies, at the price of two and 
one-half cents per pound on brass and 
. gilding metal conversion, and eleven and 
three-eighths cents per pound on what 


is 


called cupro-nickel conversion, and 


one and three-fourths cents per pound 


for 


A 


scrap reconversiom. Thereafter the 
me rican Brass Company furnished 


plaintiff its conversion supply, as will be 
hereinafter fully explained. 


Defendant states that in September, 


1918, it received certain information con- 


cerning plaintiff’s 


eontractt with the 


American Brass Company. In a confer- 
ence thereafter, to wit, on December 18, 
1918, between representatives of plaintif€ 
and representatives of the Government, 


plaintiff disclosed all 


agreements be- 


tween plaintiff and the brass company 


covering conversion 


requirement of 


plaintiff for the period of performance 
by the cartridge contract. 


an. auditor, selected 


"Thereafter a full audit was made by 
by defendant, with 


the permission and assistance of plain- 
@ tiff, which resulted im a finding by the 
‘auditor of an allegwed overcharge by 
plaintiff on account of conversion prices 
amounting to $646,828.59, In January, 
1919, ‘@lendant withheld the sum of 
$400,000 from sums otherwise due plain- 


¢ 


ti 


fF under the contract pending the in- 


vestigation just mentioned, 


On July 16, 1919, defendant withheld 


from sums otherwise due plaintiff the 
further sum of $246,828.59, which to- 


gether with the 


$400,000 theretofore 


withheld constituted the aggregate sum 
of $646,828.59 found by the auditor to be 
an overcharge. This action is for the re- 


covery 


of the sum 9 withheld, 


$646,828.50. 


The theory upon which defendant as- 


sumed the right to ‘withhold this sum 
from plaintiff is based upon the conten- 
‘tion that the Govermment was entitled 


u 


nder its contract with plaintiff to the 


‘benefit of the price for conversion sup- 
plies obtaining under the brass contract 
of 1914, A proper determination of this 
issue requires a consideration of both 
contracts. 


Relief Is Provided 
_ Against Contract Terms 


For many years prior to 1914 plaintiff€ 


e@ompany had been procuring most of its 
; conversion supplies from the American 
' Brass Company. Plaintiff, however, had 
in 
' required for its use in the manufacture 
, of cartridges more than 9,200,000 pounds 
' of brass and gilding metal conversion, 
! mor more than 76,000 pounds of cupro- 


time approximately 


Pp 


, 


ever in any single year prior to 1914 


ickel conversion, amd this was at that 
the capacity of 
laintift’s cartridge-mm aking plant. 

— the capacity of the plant and 
lAintif’s requirements of conversion 


‘supplies were then and theretofore weli 


eee LL 
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a 
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known to the American Brass Company. 
Anticipating an increased demand for 
the products of its plant by reason of 
the European war, which began on 
August 1, 1914, plaintiff, exercising un- 
usual business caution, sought by its ar- 
rangement with the brass company to 
protect itself im the matter of supplies 
necessary in the production of cartridges 
and against probable increase in the 
price of such supplies, 

Plaintiff’s requirement, by reason of 
the abnormal growth of its business, in- 
creased to. such extent that the brass 
company objected to furnishing plain- 
tiff’s entire requirement, claiming that 
the large increase was beyond its obli- 
gation under the agreement of Septem- 
ber, 1914. An adjustment was made in 
July, 1915, by which it was agreed that 
the words “entire requirement” should 
be held to entitle plaintiff to have 
17,100,000 pounds of brass and gilding 
metal conversion and 900,000 pounds of 
cupro-nickel conversion at the low price 
for the years 1915 and 1916; and it was 
further agreed that for any excess that 
might be needed by plaintiff the price 
during each of these two years should 
be three cents per pound for brass and 
gilding metal conversion and fourteen 
cents per pound for cupro-nickel con- 
version until the total quantities claimed 
should equal 50,000,000 pounds. 

This arrangement was observed 
throughout the years 1915 and 1916. The 
brass company, however, refused to re- 
new: the three-cent exce‘g sonversion 
rate for the year 1917, and the parties 
agreed on a six-cent price on this item. 

It should be mentioned that plaintiff 
reached the low price limit of 17,100,000 
pounds for the year 1917 by April of 
that year, and thereafter during the year 
it paid the price of six cents per pound 
for such excess for its use in its com- 
mercial business and its fixed-price con- 
tract uses. 

It likewise reached its low price limit 
of 900,000 pounds of cupro-nickel con- 
version by May, 1917,:and thereafter 
paid during the remainder of the year 
fourteen cents per pound for the excess 
cupro-nickel conversion required and 
used by it in its commercial business and 
its fixed contract uses, 


Governmerzt Not Entitled 
To Contract Benefits 


It also appears that, owing to a fear 
that its supply of service for its com- 
mercial uses might be imperiled, plain- 
tiff contracted ‘with another mill for not 
less than 7,000,000 nor more than 
10,000,000 pounds of brass and gilding 
metal conversion at ten cents per pound. 
Under this contract it took at that price 
4,380,888 pounds in 1917, and the bal- 
ance of the 7,000,000 pounds in 1918. 

At the time, therefore, of the execution 
of the contract between plaintiff and the 
Government, July 20, 1917, plaintiff 
having already exhausted its low price 
limit for 1917, was then paying the brass 
company six cents per pound for such 
excess as it was procuring from said 
company, and was also paying ten cents 
per pound for .4,380,888 pounds secured 
in 1917 under the contract just above 
mentioned. Im 1918 plaintiff was still re- 
ceiving a less quantity of the low price 
material tham was sufficient to meet its 
commercial demands. 

The whole question involved here is 
whether or not plaintiff under its con- 
tract with the Government was under 
obligation to devote to the Government 
contract the low price material acquired 
under a previous contract, while at the 
same time it ‘was required to purchase 
such material as was necessary for the 
performance of its fixed-price contracts, 
and for its commercial business at prices 
ranging from six to ten cents per pound. 

Without reference to the terms of the 
Government contract, which will pres- 
ently be considered, we are of the 
opinion that it was under no such obli- 
gation. If all the material contracted for 
in 1914 had actually been on hand in 
plaintiff's plant on July 20, 1917, plain- 
tiff could not have been compelled, in the 
absence of am express stipulation to that 
effect, to furmish‘same at the price pro- 
vided in the 1914 contract, or at less than 
the prevailing market price. 

The same principle would apply to 
materials delivered from time to time 
under such contract. 


Governmeret Declared 
To Seek Confiscation 


The construction of the contract con- 
tended for by the Government would 
amount to nothing more nor less than a 
confiscation by the Government to the 
extent of the difference between the low 
price obtaining under the brass company 
contract and the price paid by plaintiff 
from time to time for materials used in 
the Government contract, which -appears 
to have been the fair market price. | 

It should be observed, however, that 
the respective rights of the parties are 
fixed by the plain terms of the contract 
itself. It is provided that “the contractor 
will, from time to time, except as other- 
wise provided, purchase or contract for 
the purchase of all materials * * * and 
upon such terms as appear to the con- 
tractor to be reasonable.” It is further 
provided that ‘“‘the contractor shall use 
every endeavor to obtain materials * * * 
under this contract at the lowest possible 
prices, and shall in no case pay higher 
prices than required by existing market 
conditions, nor higher prices than are or 
would be paid for similar materials, 
purchased at the same time and under 
like circumstances and conditions for 
other work im progress in the plant.” 

This language plainly relates to future 
purchases of supplies for use in the per- 
formance of the contract. It is not sus- 
ceptible of any other interpretation. 
Any construction of these terms which 
would permit the Government to claim 
the benefit .of a purchase of materials 
three years prior to the date of the Gov- 
ernment contract would be a reversion 
of the ordinary meaning of language. 

Some confusion has arisen concerning 
anitem of $129,365.72 which was paid to 














War Period 


Munitions Supplied 
On Cost-Plus Basis 


Remington Company Upheld in 
Charging Market Price 
for Materials. 


plaintiff on November 29, 1920. The Gov- 
ernment contends that if plaintiff should 
be allowed a recovery of the $646,828.59, 
this amount paid on November 239, 1920, 
must be deducted. The Government paid 
plaintiff the $129,365.72, which is 20 per 
cent of the $646,828.59 withheld by the 
Government under Article XI (c) of the 
contract, which provided for a bonus of 
20 per cent as a saving between the esti- 
mated “‘normal cost” and the actual cost. 
Plaintiff, thereafter, requested the Audi- 
tor for the War Department to settle its 
claim concerning the deduction by the 
Government of the $646,828.59, and on 
May 7, 1921, the auditor made a finding 
in plaintiff’s favor in the sum of $517,- 
462.87, which was the difference between 
the amount withheld by the Government 
and the bonus of $129,365.72 which had 
already been paid to plaintiff. 

On review of the finding of the auditor 
the Comptroller General reversed the de- 
cision of that official and held that the 
entire amount, $646,828.59, had been 
properly deducted and withheld from 
plaintiff, and charged the bonus of 
$129,365.72 against the account of the 
disbursing officer. After the execution of 
the contract of July 20, 1917, plaintiff 
and the Government made other con- 
tracts, and on February 14, 1922, a 
settlement agreement was entered into 
between plaintiff and the Government. 
The so-called “brass conversion claim” 
then pending before the Comptroller 
General for $517,462.87 (plaintiff at that 
time still retaining the bonus of $129,- 
865.72) was specifically excepted from 
the general settlement. 

When the settlement award, which 
amounted to $650,000, was paid to plain- 
tiff, the disbursing officer, against whose 
account the Comptroller General had 
charged the $129,365.72 as an erroneous 
payment to plaintiff, deducted said sum 
from the $650,000 and plaintiff was paid 
the balance of $520,634.28. It is per- 
fectly clear, therefore, that the $129,- 
365.72 was taken from plaintiff by this 
deduction by the disbursing officer. 


Plaintiff Is in Error 


Regarding Bonus Iter 

It should be noticed in connection with 
the bonus item that plaintiff itself is in 
error concerning same. In its brief it is 
stated “‘in a general settlement of all 
claims and contracts between Remington 
and the Government (save the claim 
here in suit), which settlement was had 
in February, 1922, and while Remington 
still held the above 20 per cent, the Gov- 
ernment insisted that Remington should 
deposit in escrow (which Remington did) 
one-half of that 20 per cent, plus other 
small items, totaling about $70,000. 
Such deposit was to abide the event of 
this brass conversion controversy, and it 
still remains on deposit in escrow.” 

Plaintiff wholly misconceives the facts 
in regard to the escrow deposit. It is 
plainly set forth in the settlement con- 
tract referred to in the following lan- 
guage: “It is further agreed that the 
contractor shall deposit in an interest- 
bearing escrow account the sum of sixty- 
one thousand one hundred thirty dollars 
forty-eight cents ($61,130.48), being the 
profit paid by the United States on the 
principal sum of the brass conversion 
claim, together with the sum of eleven 
thousand four hundred and sixty-one dol- 
lars ninety-six cents ($11,461.96), which 
is agreed to be the accrued interest 
thereon to the date of this contract. 

“It is further agreed that upon final 
decision by the Comptroller General, or 
courts of competent jurisdiction of the 
‘brass conversion claim,’ the contractor 
shall release to the United States such 
proportion of the amount then on hand in 
the above escrow as the proportion of 
the ‘brass conversion’ claim disallowed 
bears to the entire ‘brass conversion 
claim,’ and the United States agrees to 
release to the contractor such proportion 
of the amount so then on hand in the 
said escrow as the proportion of the 
‘brass conversion claim’ allowed bears to 
the entire ‘brass conversion claim.’” The 
total sum, $72,592.44, was deposited on 
March 8, 1922, in an interest-bearing 
escrow account in the Third National 
Bank, Springfield, Massachusetts, where 
it now remains. (Finding XV.) 

The petition in this case did not con- 
tain a prayer for interest. After sub- 
mission and argument plaintiff presented 
for filing a motion for leave to amend 
the prayer of complaint so as to include 
a claim for interest. This motion is 
hereby granted, and the filing of an 
amended petition té that end and purpose 
is allowed. Plaintiff, however, is not en- 
titled to interest as claimed. The service 
and materials furnished the Government 
by plaintiff were rendered and furnished 
under contract. 

The allowance of interest is therefore 
prohibited by section 177 of the Judicial 
Code, which provides that “Jo interest 
shall be allowed on any claim up to the 
time of the rendition of judgment 
thereon by the Court of Claims, unless 
upon a contract expressly stipulating for 
the payment of interest.’? The only stipu- 
lation for the payment of interest under 
this contract is contained in Article XI, 
as mentioned above (Finding II), and all 
interest called for under that provision 
was charged against the Government and 
was paid by the Government (Finding 
XVI). Z 

In the opinion of the court plaintiff is 
entitled to recover herein the sum of 
$646,828.59, and it is so adjudged. 

Hay, Judge; Booth, Judge; and Camp- 
bell, Chief Justice, coneur. Graham, 
Judge, took no part in the decision of 
this case. 


_ June 6, 1927, 
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Liens Filed Against 
Sol vent Debtor Held 


To Remain inforce 
Circuit Court of Appeals Re- 
verses District Court in 
Suit Growing Out of 
Bankruptey Case. 





W. W. WIikinson, TRUSTEE OF WALKER 
GRAIN C0., BANKRUPT, APPELLANT, V. 
B. K. Goret, TRUSTEE oF ESTATE OF 
J. LL. Waker, BANKRUPT, ET AL., No. 
4968; Circuit Court or APPEALS, 
FIFTH CircuvIT. 

Under Section 67 (f£) of the Bank- 
ruptey Act it was held in this case, on 
appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas, that liens 
against a solvent debtor remain in full 
force and effect. 

Stanley Boykin and H. C. Ray, (G. M. 
Conner; Capps, Cantey, Hanger & Mc- 
Mahon on the brief), ‘for appellant. P. 
Walter Brown, H. T. McGown and P. T. 
Lomax, (W. D. Caldwell and Ben G. 
Smith on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. Judge Bryan delivered the_ 
opinion of the court, which follows in 
full text. 

Appellant as trustee of the estate of 
the "Walker Grain Company, bankrupt, 
filed a plenary petition in the bank- 
ruptey proceedings of J. L, Walker, for 
possession of certain real estate, but the 
District Court denied that petition and 
confirmed title to appellee, Walker’s 
trustee in bankruptcy. 

Appellant’s petition to superintend and 
revise is dismissed. The case is properly 
brought here by appeal. Act of May 27, 
1926, 44 Stat. 664. 


Land Sold to Appellant. 


On May 22, 1925, pursuant to the man- 
date of this court in the equity suit of 
Wilkinson v. Walker, 3 F, (2d) 867, 
judgement for $71,833.70 in favor of ap- 
pellant and against J. L. Walker was 
duly recorded in Tarrant County, Texas, 
in which considerable land then owned 
by Walker is situated. On June 25, 1925, 
execution on that judg@mcnt issued, and 
on the next day was levied by the 
marshal on the land in controversy by 
indorsing the levy on the writ of execu- 
tion. At 2:05 p. m. om August 4, 1925, 
the marshal sold the land at public sale 
to appellant as trustee for the Walker 
Grain Co. On the day of, but prior to, 
the sale,Walker’s application to enjoin 
it was denied by the District Court, and, 
five minutes before the sale occurred, 
Walker filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy solely for the admitted pur- 
pose of rendering the sale void, and 
caused announcement of the filing of 
that petition to be publicy made to 
prospective bidders. A result of that an- 
nouncement was that appellant was the 
only bidder, and bought the property in 
for $4,565. Its reasonable value was 
$350,000, and Walker had an equity in it 
over and above all liens of about $150,- 
000. The judgment liens of appellant 
alone amounted to about $110,000. 
Walker owned other lots not included in 
this sale worth about $111,250, and was 
solvent beyond any question at all times 
intervening and including the judgment 
against him and his adjudication in 
bankruptcy. It ‘s admitted that “all the 
proceedings in connection with the sale, 
down. to and including the delivery of 
the deeds to the complainant (appellant ) 
and the deeds themselves, were in all 
respects regular.” Am hour or two after 
sale. Walker was adjudged a bankrupt; 
and appellee, who, on the next day was 
appointed receiver, and later trustee in 
bankruptcy of his estate, took possession 
of the land bid in by appellant. Walker 
was president of the Walker Grain Co. 
and owned practically all its capital 
stock. 

Judgment Acts a Lien. 


The recording of the judgment placed 
a lien upon all of Walker's real estate 
subject to execution. Texas Revised Civil 
Statutes, Art. 5449. The levy of the 
execution brought the property therein 
described under the control and into 
the custody of the equity court which 
rendered the judgment. Borden v. Mc- 
Rae, 46 Tex. 396. Article 3793 of the 
Texas Revised Civil Statutes provides: 
“In order to make a levy on real estate, 
it shall not be necessary for the officer 
to go upon the ground, but it shall be 
sufficient for him to indorse such levy 
on. the writ.” The judgment lien which 
was being enforced by the District Court 
in equity was not affected by Walker’s 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, for the 
reason that Walker was solvent. 

Under Section 67£ of the Bankruptey 
Act the only valid judgments or liens 
that are avoided ar2 those obtained 
within four months prior to the filing of 
a petition in bankruptcy by or against 
insolvent debtors. That section does not 
provide that liens against a solvent 
debtor shall be void, and it has been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court that they 
remain in full force and effect. Liberty 
National Bank vy. Bear, 266 U. S. 365. 
The obvious reason is that such liens 
are outside the field of operation of the 
Bankruptcy Act, just as are valid liens 
obtained more than four months prior to 
bankruptcy upon the property of insol- 
vent debtors. Metcalf v. Barker, 187 WU. 
S. 165; Blair v. Braley, 221 F.1; Martin 
v. Oliver, 260 F. 89. Appellant was en- 
titled to pursue his remedy to the end 
in the court that first acqired jurisdiction 
and gave hima lien that was not subject 
to be interfered with by any subsequent 
proceeding inthe bankruptcy court. Way- 
man v. Southard, 10 Wheat, 1; Moran 
v. Sturges, 154 U. S. 256; Central Na- 
tion Bank v. Stevens, 169 U. 3, 4382. 

The. sale related back to the levy. 
Freeman v. Dawson, 110 U.S, 264. The 
levy had the effect of placing Walker’s 
property in custodia legis, and it is im- 
material that the marshal did not take 
actual possession Walke: v, Best, 3 How. 
111; Farmers Loan & Trust Co. y. Lake 
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Street Railroad Co., 177 U. S. 51; Smith 
& Jennings, 238 F. 48, 


Title Confirmed. 
Section 70a (5) of the Bankruptcy Act 
vests the title of the bankrupt in the 


trustee as of the date of adjudication to 
all property which prior to the filing of 


petition the bankrupt could have trans- | 


ferred; and Section 47a (2) vests the 
trustee with the rights of a creditor 
holding a lien’ or execution. Neither of 
these sections can defeat the title 
obtained by appellant at the execution 
sale, At the time Walker was adjudged 
a bankrupt, the title had already vested 
in appellant. The title of the receiver 
or trustee was good from the date of 
the petition as against subsequent liens 
or attachments, but not as against prior 
valid liens that were not affected by 
the bankruptcy proceedings. Jones v. 
Springer, 226 U. S, 148. After the levy, 
and before the execution sale, Walker 
could only have sold the property subject 
to the lien, and after the sale, he could 
not have conveyed any title. His trustee 
acquired no greater rights than he had. 

Complaint is made that the property 
was sold for an inadequate price. But 
that complaint cannot well be made by 
Walker, who drove off bidders by going 
into voluntary bankruptcy for the sole 
purpose of having the sale declared void 
and postponing the rights of creditors 
of the Walker Grain Co., of which he 
was practically the sole 
Walker’s voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was in reality, as it was designed 
to be, an effort to further hinder and 
delay creditors of the Walker Grain Co. 
It was virtually a fraud on the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The District Court in equity 
had jurisdiction to pass upon the validity 
of the execution sale, The District Court, 
sitting in bankruptcy and administering 
Walker’s estate, had no jurisdiction to 
set that sale aside. We are of opinion 
also that the sale should be allowed to 
stand. Appellant as trustee can gain no 
unfair advantage by having obtained 
title to valuable property at a small 
price, because any surplus left over 
after administration of the Walker 
Grain Co.’s estate will have to be turned 
over to the trustee of Walker's in- 
dividual estate, and eventually to Walker 
himself, as his estate is solvent. 

The order appealed from is reversed, 
with directions to grant the prayer of 
appellant’s petition. 

April 12, 1927. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Fluorspar. Its Mining, Milling, and Util- 
zation with a Chapter on Cryolite. By 
Raymond B. Ladoo. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 35 cents. 27-26638 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Gaskets, Metallic-W En- 
eased. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 336, Price, 5 cents. 

27-26637 

Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the United States Cotton 
Futures Act. Effective May 15, 1927. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 27-417 








stock-holder. | 








New Books Received by Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress, 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 





early 


cess 
Benchley, Robert Charles. The 
worm, with illustrations by Gluyas 
Williams. 263 p. illus. N. Y., Holt, 
1927. 27-11199 
Dorsey, George Amos. The evolution of 
Charles Darwin. (Benefactors of man- 
kind.) 300 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 
27-11192 
Edwards, Ivo Arthyr Exley. Commercial 
air transport, by...and F. Tymms... 
with a foreword by Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Sefton Brancker. (Pitman’s trans- 
port library.) 163 p. London, Pitman, 
1926. 27-26373 
Fishback, Beuben Dewitt. Genealogy of 
the Fishback family; the descendants 
of Harman Fishback, the emigrant, 
with additional data. 60 p. illus. N. Y., 
T. M. Taylor, 1926. 27-3229 
Fitch, John. The original steam-boat 
supported; or, A reply to Mr. James 
Rumsey’s pamphlet. Shewing the true 
priority of John Fitch, and the false 
datings, &c, of James Rumsey. Phila- 
delphia, Printed by Zachariah Poulson, 
junr. on the west side of Fourth-street, 
between Market and Arch-streets, 
1788. 74p. (The Magazine of history, 
with notes and queries. Extra number. 
No. 122 (v. 31, no. 2)). Tarrytown, 
LN. Y., Reprinted, W. Abbatt, 1926. 


27-3226 
Haldeman-Julius, Emanuel. ... The fun 
I get out of life. 128 p. (Big blue 


book, no. B—8) Girard, Kan., Halde- 
man-Julius publications, 1927. 





27-11201 
Hammond, Albert Lanphier. Anti-intel- 
lectualism in present philosophy. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.) Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, 1925.) 557-579, 416-433, 
Baltimore, 1926. 27-11190 
Holland, Mrs. Sarah Fisher (Holbrook). 
Grange drill manual of the Patrons 
of husbandry. 143 p. Boston, Press 
of Geo. H. Ellis co., 1926. 27-10924 
An inquiry on Mexico (a comprehenhive 
essay) by a European, 295 p. Mexico 
City, Talleres linotipograficos, 1926. 
27-3216 
Kivlen, Maude D. . . .Ancient and medi- 
eval history. 187 p. (Oxford review 
series). Oxford Book co., 1927. 
27-10935 


Knowlion, Frank Hall. Plants of the 


past; a popular account of fossil 
plants, ... with 90 illustrations. 275 p. 
illus. Princeton, Princeton university 


press, 1927. 27-11191 
Landone, Brown. The success process. 
Holyoke, Mass., The Elizabeth Towne 
co. incorporated. 233 p. London, L. 
N. Fowler & Co., 1927. 27-11188 
Larsen, Mrs. Caroline Dorothea (Jen- 
sen). My travels in the spirit world 
57 p. Burlington, Vt., The Lane press, 
1927. 27-11187 
. - - Lincoln number, 29. (The Magazine 


at end of last line, 





of history, with notes and queries. 
Extra number, no. 125 (v. 32, nol)). 
56 p. Tarrytown, N. Y., Reprinted, 
W. Abbatt, 1926. 27-3223 
Lobdell, Edwin Lyman. Chicago’s trans- 
portation problem in January 1927; 
some interesting facts concerning 
Chicago’s traction history. 27 p. 
Chicago, Press of Cameron, Amberg 
& co., 1927. 27-10812 
Loux, Du Bois Henry. Joyful assembly. 
63 p. Jackson, Mich., Assembly acres 


college, 1927. 27-11184 
Maanen, Adriaan van. ,.. The photo- 
graphic determination of _ stellar 


parallaxes with the 60-and 100-inch 
reflectors. Ninth series. (Contribu- 
tions from the Mount Wilson observa- 


tory. no. 821; Carnegie institution of 
Washington). 17 p. Washington? 
1926. 27-11194 


Marquis, Don. The almost perfect state. 
223 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 
27-11202 
Merz, Charles Hope. Ask me, brother! 
The masonic question book, one thou- 
sand one questions and answers. 164 
p. N. Y., Macoy Printing & masonic 
Supply Co., 1927. 27-11182 
Montgomery, Robert Hiester. Financial 
handbook, 9th printing. 1,757 p. N. 
Y., the Ronald Press Co., 1927. 
27-11181 
Nichols, Frederick George. . - A new 
conception of office practice, based on 
an investigation of actual office re- 
quirements, by . . with the assist- 
ance of Marie S. Anselmo... 
Agnes Dubuc . . and others. (Har- 
vard bulletins in education. No. XII.) 
123 p. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. 27-11185 
Parker, Mrs. Ellanor N. “The kep;” a 
text book on parliamentary law, sim- 
ple enough for the novice, but com- 
plete enouga to be used as a guide in 
any organization. 137 p. Davenport, 
Iowa, 1926. 27-11183 
Phillpotts, Eden. Yellow sand; a com- 
edy in thre acts, by Eden and Adelaide 
Phillpotts. 143 p! London, Duck- 
worth, 1926. 27-10865 
Pontoppidan, Erik. The mirror of faith 
by which the Children of God may 
be known, translated from the Danish 
for this edition. 268 p. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Augsburg publishing house, 
1927. 27-10827 
Potter, John Stauffer. Shanghai reality; 
the position at the close of 1926. 22 
p., illus. Shanghai, Asia realty co., 
1927. 27-10813 
The alarm, or, A plan of pacification 
with America, by “Cassandra” and 
“Anon”: in the New York freeholder, 
nos. 1-7 (i. e. nos, 1-3, 5-7.) New 
York, 1781. (The Magazine of his- 
tory, with notes and queries. Extra 
number. no. 123 (v. 81, no. 3.) 51 
p. Tarrytown, N. Y., Reprinted, W. 
Abbatt, 1926. 27-3225 
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Eleven Service Bureaus 


in the Inquiry Division of The United States Daily 
(Available to Subscribers Without Charge) 


Do you know what they are? 
Do you know what they'll do for you? 
Are you using them? 


Telegraphic Information Service 


& 


When emergencies arise we are glad to answer your in- 
quiry by telegraph if you so direct, supplementing that 
answer if necessary by further information and docu- 
ments sent you by mail. Imagine how waluable‘such a 
service might be to you in an emergency! 


Public Documents Service 

Perhaps one of the three hundred Government divisions 
has issued a bulletin or report on the very problem now 
troubling you. If so, you shouldhave it. ‘Tell us specifi- 
cally what information you need, and we will undertake 
to locate and send you the Government documents which 
give you the answer. 

Every day there is in The United States Daily a list 
of new Government publications just issued. Tell our 
Public Documents Service which of them you want and 
we will see that you get them. 

These reports and books are sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents of the Government at Washington, but to 
get them you must send cash in advance in money order 
ye currency form. There is always the possibility of 

elay. 

This is where our Public Documents Service helps you. 
By means of a highly developed courier system, we can 
get the proper documents for you and mail them to you 
immediately. Instead of asking you to send money for 
them in advance, we wilJ get them, pay for them, mail 
them to you, and bill you what they cost. 


Legislative Inquiries Bureau 

Do youw want to get a copy of a Federal law or bill? 
Would you like the date of enactment of a particular 
piece of Federal legislation? Ask the Legislative In- 
quiries Bureau of The United States Daily. As a sub- 
scriber, you are entitled to this service without charge. 


Historical Inquiries Bureau 

Jt is little known that Washington holds the greatest 
amount of authoritative historical information available in 
America. This Bureau will be delighted to receive your 
questions on historical subjects and obtain from the 
proper Government sources the answers thereto. 


Patent, Trade Mark, and 


Copyright Decisions Service 

The United States Daily in its pages covers patent office 
decisions and rulings more completely than it has ever 
been done before, In this, therefore, we can again be of 
service. Our patent, trade mark, and copyright decisions 
files are open to you through this service—ask about any 
decision or ruling and we will get it for you. If you 
desire the services of an attorney for actual searches in 
the Patent Office or in the Office of the Register of Copy- 
rights, we shall be glad to suggest several. The services 
of this division are limited strictly by the Patent Office. 





Commercial Inquiries Bureau 

There are almost as many kinds of questions asked by 
business firms as there are business firms themselves, 
Manufacturing, producing, marketing, advertising, ex- 
porting, importing, distributing, wholesaling, retailing, 
consuming—questions from every branch of business. 
The Commercial Inquiries Bureau of The United States 
Daily offers to act as your contact in touch with the 
proper Government office for the answer to your question. 
No matter what it is, let us have it, and the chances are 
good that the answer can promptly be found for you. 


Tax Decisions Service 


Wherever your question on the subject of taxes does not 
require legal services, we can give you the answer. If 
you want to know about some previously rendered tax 
decision that might affect your interests, ask us. If you 
want to learn the status of your Income Tax report, ask 
us to tell you what papers to fill out. send them to us 
with your power of attorney, and we will obtain for you 
the information you seek. 


General Statistics Bureau 

When one remembers that there are more than three 
hundred divisions in the Government one realizes the 
valuable collections of statistics available in their active 
files, and in their archives. It is the work of this Bureau 
to consult with the proper Government divisions to get 
for you the answers to your requests for statistics. 


Back Copies Service 


Some subscribers keep their copies of The United States 
Daily. Others don’t. In the latter case we are glad to 
comply with any reasonable request for back copies, with- 
out charge. You may at any time need this service, 
Most publications make a charge to subscribers for back 
copies, because they are valuable, but we don’t. 


Legal Decisions Service 

The United States Daily publishes all Supreme Court de- 
cisions in full, with dissenting opinions, during the same 
week handed down. It publishes Federal decisions from 
all Federal courts on almost every conceivable subject— 
those decisions involving new principles are selected and 
printed in this paper. The Legal Decisions Service will 
supply you with a copy of any decision which has ap- 
peared in our pages. 


Photostat Service 


Occasionally a public document is out of print— our 
Photostat Service then steps in and photographs it for 
you at cost. If you ask for acertain piece of information 
or a decision which appeared in a former issue of The 
United States Daily, and that issue is no longer in stock in 
Washington, our Photostat Service will supply you with the 
item at low cost, photographically reproduced. 


No charge is made to subscribers for the services of the above eleven service bureaus of the Inquiry 
Division of The United States Daily. Their assistance is, however, available ONLY to subscribers. 
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The Weekly Index 


The page 
Year!y Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
reference used is the 


PAGE TWELVE 


History Course 
Suggested for 
Pacifist Groups 


Col. MacNider Pays Tribute 
to Flag’as Symbol of 
Liberty Won in 
Wars. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
eager to live under its protection, to fight 
for it, if necessary, that they might earn 
for their children the right of the citizen- 
ship it represents. 

Here on the heights of Middlebrook 
stand with us today the great shadowy 
“legions of men who have laid down their 
lives for that flag. Whenever Americans 
gather together to do honor to the flag, 
unseen and unheard, they gather with 
us—happy, I hope, in the knowledge that 
we have not forgotten, eager that we 
shall go forward in our endeavors, anxi- 
ous that the example of loyalty to that 
flag they gave us was not given in vain. 

There stands beside every one of you 
right now another man wearing the 
ragged regimentals of our Continental 
Army. You cannot see him, but you 
know why he is there, and what is in his 
heart. He stands beside you now, his 
hand upon your shoulder. He would tell 
you, if he could, that his generation and 
every American generation which fol- 
lowed has fought and sacrificed and died 
that you might live under that flag—a 
free American citizen. He and those 
who were inspired by his example 
thought enough of our God-given heri- 
tage to fight for it. It is well that they 
did. All that they fought for and died 
for, they have handed on to us. We can 
no more shirk that responsibility than 
we can Wipe away our citizenship. We 
are the custodians of their sacrifices. No 
one can relieve us of it. 

Whenever the flag goes forward those 
men march with &. It is their presence 
that you have felt when suddenly your 
heart has leapt as the flag has broken out 
upon the breeze. 

There are those among us nowadays 
who would make light of their sacrifice, 
who would destroy for one reason or 
another the national protection and leave 
the heritage they died to secure at the 
mercy of a still unsettled world. We all 


want peace, but not at the cost of our ! 


national honor, nor at the cost of the 
loss of American citizenship to our sons 
or their sons. 

Advises Study of History. 

What those forgetful souls need more 
than anything else is a good course in 
American history, properly administered 
—the kind of history that was written 
by the men of Washington upon these 
very fields. 

Then when the flag went by they 
would see in its folds the picture that 
makes it American. They would see the 
bloody and bandaged New Englanders 
beating the enemy off the ramparts of 
Bunker Hill with their empty muskets. 
They’d men scaling the walls of 
Chapultepec and that flag go up. They'd 
see the long blue lines disappear into 
the smoke and fire and hell of Getts- 
burg and the Wilderness. They’d see 
the most gallant Navy in history from 
the days of John Paul Jones to our de- 
stroyers clearing the German seas. 
They’d see men charging San Juan Hill 
with a Roosevelt to lead them—the red 
glare of the Western Front from a 
Chateau Thierry to the Rhine—they’d 
see America in the making, just as we all 
see it whenever the flag goes by. 

Washington’s men, encamped upon 
this very spot, little knew what their 
flag meant to all the world. Under its 
folds has grown a nation, so powerful in 
its resources and its men and women 
that in its determination that there 
shall be peace and understanding among 
peoples lies promise of a 
new day for all the world. 

Our flag streaming out across the 
western skies guarantees t all men that 
a great nation who covets not her neigh- 
bors, who believes in equality of oppor- 
tunity fo all colors, all sects 
and creeds, traditionally generous to all 
appeals upon her bounty. alive to the 
needs of those not so blessed, goes for- 
ward. Its people are fired with the con- 
viction that they must keep that flag, 
the symbol of their nation’s life, se high, 
so clean, so fine that no man may ques- 
tion their right to it. God grant 
that we may be worthy to live beneath it 
—a righteous, God-fearing nation of men 
fit to be free and worthy of its blessings. 


see 


and nations, 


rf] 
all races, 


beat 


Tests Announced 
For Prohibition Office 


An examination for the position of 
Assistant Prohibition Commissioner at 
asalary of $6,000 a year. was announced 
on June 14 by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The 
follow S$: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announced today an open com- 
petitive examination for the position of 
Assistant Prohibition Commissioner. 
Applications will be recived’ until 
July 5. 

The entrance salary is $6,000 a year. 
Applications will be received until 
ing, experience, an? general fitness. The 
minimum experience requirement is six 
years in executive positions involving 
the successful administration of large- 
scale operations and the handling of a 
considerable force of subordinates. 

The examination will include an oral 
test, a character ‘ investigation, and 
fingerprints. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C, 


full text of the announcement 
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Aeronautics 

Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce receive greetings from 
Deutsche Lufthausa relative to Atlan- 
tie flights. 


Page.12, Col. 5 | 


Postmaster General writes to New 


York lawyer that sale of air mail planes | 


at auction will be in accordance with 


law. 


Page 1, Col. 5 |} 
in- | 


make 
airplanes 


Germany 
on 


and 
quotations 


Argentina 
quiries for 


similar to those used in trans-Atlantic | 


flegxhts. 


Page 1, Col. 


A gricul ture 


Pine beetle control work being car- 
ried on more actively than ever before 
along Continental Divide by Bureau of 
Entomology and Forest Service. 


5 | 


Czechoslovakia reduces number of 


of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Cl 


| 


| articles subject to luxury and turnover 


taxes. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Australia reported as growing rap- 
idly-in importance as a market for 
United States goods. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce told of 


fondness of English women for Ameri- | 


'Manufacturers 


} can mannish bathing suits. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
Exports for first five months of 1927 
show gain over same period in 1926. 


| Corporations 


Surplus subject to draft is held by 

| Board of Tax Appeals as not invested 
capital. (Good Mfg. Co. v. U. S.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Cotton 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Exports of grains and flour for week 
ending June 11 smaller than during cor- 
responding week of 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Italian producers of citrus oils re- 
ported as aroused by competition 
in foreign markets with California 
products. 

Page 5, 


31 was below average, with improve- 

ment probably in June, however. 

Page 

Weekly review of commercial grain 
stock in storage June 11. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 
Daily analysis of grain market prices | 


by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Bankin g-Finance 


Total cash subscriptions for 16-20- 
year Treasury bonds reached $617,604.,- 
800 by June 15, with allotments total- 
ing $249,598,300. 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 
Continuation of full text of Board of | 


Appeals decision fixing basis for com- 
puting gain or loss by sale of estate 
property. (Estate of Willard Straight.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Gold and silver import and export 
statistics for May and for first five 
months of 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Time limit extended to convert Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan bonds for new Treas- 
ury bonds. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Cost of government of Atlanta, Ga., 
for 1926 was $6.443.746. 


Page 7, Col. 5 ! 
Cost of government in Missouri for | 


1926 slightly in excess of that of 1925. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
Public Health Service has prepared 

more than 2,000 separate publications 

on health to educate public. 

Page 2 Col 7 

by the United 


See 


Publications issued 
States Government. 
Page 11, Col. 5 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


. 
Chemicals 
French chemical 
central committee 
interests. 


industries organize 
to promote mutual 


Page 9, Col. 1 

Claims 
See 
page 
Commerce-Trade 


Daily statistical schedule of commod- 
ity prices compiled by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


special Index 
10, 


ond Law Digest on 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Representative Aswell 


Urges Extra Session 


dent Only Flood Control 
Would Be Considered. 


(Dem.), 
Natchitoches, La., in an oral statement, | 
June 14, said he asked the President, 
June 13, to call an extra session of 
Congress to deal solely with the flood | 
situation and then adjourn. 

Mr. Aswell explained that he “pledg- 
ed the President” that he could 
get an agreement in advance to avoid | 
controversial questions, but that the 
President did not believe such an agree- 
ment could be effected. He said the Presi- 
dent suggested to him that he go to the | 
various executive departments and find 
all the funds properly available under 
the general laws on the statute books 
for this purpose and that the President 
would bear the suggestions in mind. 

“T had a long conference with 
President yesterday,” he said, “in an 
earnest final appeal to him, before his 
departure on his vacation, call an 
extra session of Congress solely for the | 
purpose of appropriating sufficient funds 
for rehabilitation and for the extra ses- 
sion then to adjourn within one week. 

I pledged him that an agreement could 
be reached in advance that no contro- 


Representative Aswell of | 


the 


to 


Col. 1 | 
Condition of Canadian wheat on May | 


5, Col. 1 | 


Increased consumption of cotton 
shown for May and for 10 months end- 
ing May 31, as compared with corre- 
sponding periods of previous year. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce reports 
establishment of new French tariff on 
| cotton. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Daily analysis of New York Cotton 
Exchange prices. 


Congress 
é 
Representative Aswell urges Presi- 
dent to call extra session of Congress 
for flood relief legislation. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 


See special Index 
page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court reclassifies duties on | 


| kippered herring, sachet bags and fab- 
rics of wool and cotton. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


' ™ 
Foodstuffs 
Trading in American cheese market 
reported quiet with prices unchanged. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Foreign Affairs 
Lieutenant Col. E. R. Beadle assigned 
as chief of constabulary force in Nica- 
| Tagua. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Forestry 


“ 
Pine beetle control work being car- 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


and Law Digest on | 





| ties. 
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ada, is higher for first quarter of 1927 
than for corresponding period in 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Labor 


Study to be made of production per 
man hour by: European labor for com- | 
parison with figures for American 
plants. y 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Registration allowed for trade mark 
“Beaver” on writing paper, due to | 
doubt whether wrapping and writing 
paper are of same descriptive proper- | 
(Peck Engraving Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Trade-mark registration for picture 
of bear in sale of salve is held proper. | 
(Groblewski & Co. v. Central Drug 
Stores, Inc.) 
Page 10, Col. 4 | 
Court of Claims finds Remington 
Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany entitled to recover from Govern- 
ment $646,829.59 on war contract. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Patent for steel torch held invalid by 
District Court, Ohio. (McCloskey v. | 


: Toledo Pressed Steel Co.) 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 





‘Motion Pictures 


| ried on more actively than ever before 
along Continental Divide by Bureau of 


Entomology and Forest Service. 


President to have opportunity to 


estry while in Black Hills. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | oi * 
‘Municipal Gov't 


study early example of American For- 
| 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Gov't Personnel 


Department of State announces 
promotions in consular branch of for- 
eign service. 


28 | 


| Petroleum Reserve at Elk 


Page 2, Col. 4 | y 
| praised. 


Gov't Topical Survey 
Col. 


Continuation of article by 
Lester Jones, Director 
Geodetic Survey, descriptive of 


work of that bureau. 


the 


of Coast and | 


Page 4, Col. 3 | Be: 
|; history course for those undermining 


Highways 


Colored tile is being used for street | 


paving in Sweden. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Missouri expended $26,409,585 


highways in 1926, 


for 


Page 7, Col. 3 | 


Insurance 


Government regulation and control of | 


insurance 


Poland. 


companies is extended 


by 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Pig iron production in Ontario, Can- 


versial questions would be raised. He 
feared that no such agreement could be 
reached in advance, even when I pledged 
him that I would get such an agree- 


; ment, 


“I told him that the sympathy so 
lavishly expressed by himself and by 
the American people is gratifying and 
very fine, but that my stricken people 


| cannot eat and wear sympathy, nor can 


they pay their taxes or mortgages or re- 
build roads, bridges and levees with 
sympathy. My people need honest work 
and cash for it, at this hour, to earn 
money for living purposes when it is too 


| late to replant crops. 


“He suggested that I see the various 


| executive departments and there get all 


| Grain Co. v. 


stocks ni storage June 11. 
| 


Page 10, Col. 7 

Growth of standardization movement 

in manufacturing is outlined by the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Milling 
Liens against solvent milling concern | 
held by Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit, 
as remaining in full force. (Walker 
George et al.) 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Exports of grains and flour for week 
ending June 11 smaller than during cor- 
responding week of 1926. | 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Condition of Canadian wheat on May 
31 was below average, with improve- 
ment probably in June, however. 
Page 5. Col. 1 
Weekly review of commercial grain 


Page 5, Col. 5 

Daily analysis of grain market prices | 
by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 
Continuation of full text of judgment 
of Court of: Errors, 8th District, dis- | 
missing suit for infringement of ore 
separating patent. (Wood v. Ore | 


| Reclamation Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 1 


Yugoslavia imposes tax on imported | 
films. 


Page 2, Gol. 5 


Cost of government of Atlanta, Ga., 
for 1926 was $6,443,746. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


National Defense 


of Naval 
Hills cost 
only $350 monthly, and receivers are | 


Administration of assets 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Lieutenant Col. E. R. Beadle assigned 

as chief of constabulary force in Nica- 
ragua. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Assistant Secretary of War suggests 


national defense establishment. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Rear Admiral Latimer asks to be | 
relieved of Nicaragua command owing 
to serious illness of daughter. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Sixteen candidates named by Presi- 
dent pass to enter Military 
Academy. 


tests 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Orders issucd to the personnel of the 
War Department. | 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 
QOxders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. | 
Page 4, Col. 7 


1 | 
or enameled lighters, 20 pesetas each. 
When imported through the Government 
match monopoly for sale, or when man- 


|\‘ufactured in Spanish territory by that 


company, ordinary lighters are taxed 3 | 
pesetas, silver lighters 6 pesetas, and 
gold, gilded, or enameled lighters 12 
pesetas: 


‘England Importing 


More Bathing Suits | 


American Manufactures Popu- 


money available under the general laws | 


| for this purpose. He said that he would 


take my suggestions earnestly with him 
on his“vacation. 

“It is not sympathy that we- want, 
when my stricken people must exist.” 


Spanish Decree Places Tax 


A Spanish royal decree of April 29 
taxes portable lighters used in place of 
matches, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache ©. H. Cunningham, 
Madrid, made public June 14. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Lighters imported by individuals are 


taxed a minimum duty of 5 pesetas each; | 


silver lighters, 10 pesetas; gold, gilded, 


| according 


lar With Prospect for Large 
Seasonal Demand. 

; of American. manu- ! 

demand in England, 

a report from Vice 


Bathing 
facture ar 


| Consul Cyril L. Thiel, London, made pub- 





lic June 14 by the Department of Com- | 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: 


( Portable Lighters | 3 
Jn I ortable Light rs | very popular in England. Some English 


American bathing suits are becoming 


retailers have already placed large orders 
for swimming suits, and report that sales 
this year are carlier than usual with the 
prospects that the demand will continue 
heavy throughout the season. 

Both one and two piece styles in bright 
colors are in demand. The tendency of 


| styles in women’s bathing suits is to be- | 


come more like those for men. | 
There is no duty on wool bathing suits 
imported into England, 


| only $350 monthly, and receivers are 
| praised. 


'Patents 


| Postal Service 


‘Railroads 


| question 


| don Montana branch line. j; 


| obligation and make stock issue. 


assifications 


—+ 


| 
Revision ordered of freights on sugar | 
vetween Louisiana and Texas points. | 

| 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Oil 


Administration of 
Petroleum Reserve 


of Naval | 
Hills cost 


assets 


at Elk 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Packers 


Daily analysis of livestock 
prices, 


market 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Sce special Index and Law Digest on | 
page 10. 


| Lester Jones, 


Postmaster General writes to New 


| York lawyer that sale of air mail planes 
| at 
| law. 


auction will be in accordance with 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Post Office Department announces 


the issuance of new one cent postals. 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
| 


‘Prohibition 


Civil Service Commission announces 
open competitive examinations for 
position of Assistant Prohibition Com- 
missioner. 

Page 12, Col. 1 | 


Public Health 


Public Health Service has prepared 
more than 2,000 separate publications 
on health to educate public. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Public Lands 


Kaleidoscopic coloring of Grand Can- | 
yon of the Yellowstone River declared | 
to make it scenic point of first order. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Radio 


People’s Pulpit Association contests 
for wave length assigned WJZ, claim- 


| ing precedence for spreading doctrine | 
| of approach of dooms day over jazz 


programs, and charging Radio Corpora- | 

tion of America with broadcast mo- 
hopoly. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Unified yadio broadcasting control | 

with possibility of hook-up between 


| Cape Town and Johannesburg is re- | 
' ported from South Africa. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Federal Radio Commission reports 
reallocation effective June 15. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Counsel for Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- | 
road appeals for ruling on propriety of 
dealing with stock transac- 
tions asked of O. P. Van Sweringen 
at hearing on proposal to acquire con- | 
trol of Erie and Pere Marquette sys- 
tems. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Continuation of full text of report 
placing final valuation for rate mak- | 
ing purposes upon common carrier | 
property of New York Central Rail- | 
road. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Full text of report denying to North- 
ern Pacific Railroad the right to aban- | 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas | 
Railway asks authority to assume note | 
- Page 6, Col. 7 | 

Sea Board-All Florida Railway | 
given extended time for construction | 


! of branch line. 


Page 6, Col. 3 | 
Summary of rate decisions. | 

Page 6, Col. 3 
Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Whalers in Ross Sea 
Bring in Large Oil Cargo 


The largest cargo of whale oil ever 
taken from the Ross Sea is destined 
for New York, according to advices 
from the Consul General at Wellington, 
New Zealand, just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

The whaling vessel, the “C. A. Lar- 
sen,” will shortly proceed to New York 
from Wellington, New Zealand, to dis- 
charge the largest cango which has ever 
been taken out of Ross Sea, 47,200 bar- 
rels of oil secured ‘from 532 whales. 

The “Sir James Clarke Ross” is al- 
ready on he. way to New 


statement 


York, 


cruise. 


Under an agreement with the British | 


Government, made before the Ross Sea 
area came under the jurisdiction of New 
Zealand, the Norwegian company has 
a license to catch ,»whales for 21 years. 
fi mtanhoaete 
Deutsche Lufthansa Sends 


Congratulations on Flights 

The Department of Commerce on June 
14 made public the texts of messages ex- 
changed between the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover and Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., and Deutsche Luit- 
over the recent trans-Atlantic flights, 


~ het 


| efits produced by 
| tween Government and irrigation dis- 
| tricts in Idaho, 


| Rubber 


Shipp 


| ° 
consolidate 


| Wool 


| nomic success. 


fol- | 


and | 
both ships subsequently will proceed to | 
Sandefjord, Norway, to refit for the next | 


Railroad track gauge standardization 
is discussed by Director of Bureau of 
Standards. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Southern Railroad asks right to build 
spur line. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Continuation of full text of state- 
ment by Bureau of Reclamation of ben- 
new contracts be- 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Imports of crude rubber in May 


| valued at $27,698,206. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


| Science 


Continuation of article by Col. E. 
Director of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, descriptive of the 
work of that bureau. 
Page 4, Col. 3 

ug 
Shipping Board rejects proposal to 
American Diamond Line 
and America-France Line. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
sells for $330,000 


Shipping Board 


| supply ship used by Commander Byrd 


in connection with flight to North Pole. 
Page 3, Col. 3 

Shipping Board recommends that 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company be awarded mail carrying 


contract between Porto Rico and Haiti. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Nine rate conference agreements ap- 
proved by Shipping Board. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


| Sugar 


Revision ordered of freights on sugar 
between Louisiana and Texas points. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Decline reported in exports of raw 
sugar from Cuba. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
is askéd to reconsider decision regard- 
ing sterilization of mental defectives. 

Page 10, Col. 5 


Taxation 


See special Index and Digest of Tus 


| Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Increased consumption of cotton 


| shown for May and for 10 months end- 


ing May 31, as compared with corre- 
sponding periods of previous year. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily analysis of New York Cotton 


| Exchange prices. 


Page 5, Col. 2 

Imports of cotton goods into South 

Africa declined slightly in value in 
1926. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Trade Marks 


See special Index dnd Law Digest on 
page 10. 


‘Water Power 


Representative Aswell urges Presi- 
dent to call extra session of Congress 
for flood relief legislation. 

Page 12, Col. 2 


Russian wool production in 1926 far 


| below pre-war output. 


Page 5, Col. 5 

Daily analysis of wool market prices 
by Department of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Veterans 


President, in dedicating park in 
Hammond, Ind., as memorial to World 
War veterans, says America honors 
those who serve their fellowmen and 
erects no monuments to those who 
merely have achieved financial or eco- 


Page 1, Col: 1 


| The full text of the Deutsche Lufthansa 
| hansa message follows: 

;} “You and MacCracken have with fine 
vision and with indefatigable vigor as- 
| sisted the pioneers of civil aviation in 
| the United States. The heroic flights, 
| first of Lindbergh and now of Chamber- 
| lin, have aroused the enthusiasm and 
| the imagination of the entire world. We 
| hand America’s civil aviation admiring 
greetings after today’s record flight, 
which has given us the privilege of hav- 
ing your country’s greatest pilots as our 
highly honored and cherished guests.” 

The full text of the reply signed by 
' Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacCracken fol- 
lows: 

We greatly appreciate your radiogram 
congratulating American pioneers of 
civil aviation and are gratified by your 
compliment: to us. Accept our thanks 
for the courtesies extended to our citi- 
| zens who visited your country by air. 


Malayan Rubber Exports 
Make Record in March 


Malayan rubber exports for March 
amounted to 41,345 long tons, more than 
any other month since 1924, according 
to advices from Vice Consul John H. 
Bruins, Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on June 14, 

Total vrade for March was one-fifth 
more in value than February. The lecal 
| price of rubber rose from 65 cents in 
| Feb is «Straite) in March. 
The trade remains very optimistic. 





y to 70 cer 





| EB. 
Place, San Antonio, Tex. 








+ Navy 
| marks of the court on the entry of the 
| final decree. 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
cePpy 


West Point Test 
Is Passed by 16 
President Named 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


Candidates, Including Two 
Sons of Noncommissioned 


Officers, Enter Acad- 
emy July 1. 


Sixteen candidates for the United 


| States Military Academy at West Point, 


designated by President Coolidge from 
the United States at large, have been 


; found qualified for appointment to the 


Academy on July 1, the Department of 
War announced on June 14. Most of the 
candidates are sons of officers of the 
United States Army. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The following candidates from the 
United States at large have been found » 
qualified for appointment to the United 
States Military Academy on July 1, 192% 

John Anderson Berry, Jr., (son of Tt. 
Col. J. A. Berry, A.G. D.), 2153 Califor- 
nia Street, Washington, D. C. 

Charles H. Bonesteel, III (son of Maj. 
C. H. Bonesteel, Infantry), 3220 Klingle 
Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sidney Glenn Brown, Jr., (son of Maj, 
S. G. Brown, Thirty-third Infantry), care 
of father, Maj. S. G. Brown, Thirty- 
third Infantry, Fort Clayton, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 

William F. Cassidy (son of Capt. Wil- 
liam Cassidy, Q. M.C.), cgre of father, 
Capt. William Cassidy, Q.M.C., Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

William Saton Chandler, (son of Maj. 
Clark P. Chandler, Cavalry), 95 A, Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

Gordon King Cusack, (son of Col. J. 

Cusack, retired), 229 East Craig 


John Phillips Daley, (son of Maj. E, 
L. Daley, C. E.), 1016 Severiteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

William W. Dick, Jr., (son of Capt. W. 
W. Dick (Inf.) A. G. D.), care of father, 
Capt. W. W. Dick, A. G. D., Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

Chester J. Diestel, (son of George B. 
Diestel, Sergeant and Assistant Band 
Leader, U. S. A., retired), 1181 Tinton 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Donald Donaldson, (son of Maj. G. C. 
Donaldson, Infantry), 500 St. Paul 
Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Thomas Robertson 


Hannah, (son of 


| Col. James G. Hannah, Forty-second lo, 
| fantry), Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone. 


| Richard Lee Jewett, (son of Lt. (ol. 
F. F. Jewett, Infantry), 1135 X h 


Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Charles Frederick McNair, (son of 
Capt. Charles H. MeNair, Infantry), 605 
North Fifth Street, Reading, Pa. 

Charles Walker Raymond, (son of Col. 
R. R. Raymond, U. S. A., retired), 120 


| West Main Street, Cambridge, N. Y. 


Francis Miles Thuney. (son of Master 


| Sergeant F. E. Thuney, U. S. A., retired) 


4430 Greenwich Parkway, Foxhall Vil- 
lage, D. C. 

Daniel Turner Workizer, (son of the 
late Maj. John Workizer, U. S. A.,), 712 
Seventh Avenue, North, St. Petersburg, 


Fla. 


Receivers Keep Down 


Naval Reserve Costs 


Expenditures $350 Monthly to 
Administer $11,000,000 
Assets at Elk Hills. 


[Continued from. Page 1.] 
and J. C. Anderson, receivers of the Na- 


| val Petroleum Reserve Number One, by 


Paul J. McCormick, presiding judge of 
the District Court of the United States 


+ for the southern district of aClifornia, 


southern division, is expressed in a re- 
port received by the Secretary of the 
carrying excerpts from the re- 


Concerning the work of the receivers 
Judge McCormick stated as follows: 

“I think at this time I should sa 
something concerning the receivership, 
that is not involved in the dispuged mat- 
ters. The two receivers are re, Ad- 
miral Rousseau and Mr. Anderson, and I 


| think it is due these gentlemen that the 


court express itself as highly pleased 
with the manner in which this receiver 
ship has been administered. 

$350 Monthly Expenditure. 

“Tt seems to me a receivership that has 
involved assets of over $11,000,000, 
wherein the expense of administration, 
exclusive of geologist’s fees and techni- 
cal fees, has been $350 a month, is not 
only unusual but unprecedented. 

“And that isn’t the test entirely of this 
receivership. The value of it is not to be 
determined by its pecuniary worth. Both 
receivers have been painstaking and in- 
cessant in their devotiow to this trust. 

“I think the Commonwealth is to be 
congratulated especially upon the unsel- 
fish work that they have performed, 
and, if I might say it, particularly on the 
part of Admiral Rousseau. It is a rare 
incident that a receivership is attended 
with such fidelity and such entire self- 
abnegation as appears to have been the 
case here, and particularly as far as he 
has been concerned. 

“His interest was that of a naval of- 
#cer, and there was no property interest 
involved in so far as he was concerned, 

“T am not saying this in any desire to 
mitigate the very efficient and very har- 
monious services performed by Mr. An- 
devson. Mr. Anderson, of course, had a 
property interest in the project that 
didn’t apply to Admiral Rousseau. 

“Whatever he did he did becance of 
his fidelity to his country and to th 


v 





